The Month 


in Review 


7 HUNGARIAN REVOLT, the Polish upheaval 

and the reactions to them by the Yugoslavs and 

Communists in the West have recently resulted in 

major pol cy revisions in the Soviet orbit. Ideolog- 

ically, the all-out repudiation of Stalinism and the 

endorsement of the theory of diversity in “roads to 

Socialism” have been partially abandoned in an at- 

tempt to restore order and unity to the Communist world. Politically, the greater freedom of 
expression, which gave rise to mounting ferment among intellectuals, has now once again 
been drastically curtailed (except in Poland) in an attempt to silence opposition within the 
Communist Parties, Finally, there has been a tendency, expressed in renewed emphasis on 
quickly raising the people’s living standard, to return to the kind of popular economic con- 
cessions first introduced by Malenkov after Stalin’s death. Viewed as a whole, the new 
policies appear to be of a temporary, emergency nature, intended to shield the Com- 
munist Parties from the kind of disintegration that took place in Hungary, preserve 
Communist bloc unity from the kind of defection exemplified by Yugoslavia (and, to a 
degree, Poland), and forestall further popular discontent. 


For the past.month, the main accent has been on unity—unity within individual 
Communist Parties, among countries of Eastern Europe and in the Communist move- 
ment as a whole. To dramatize the necessity for cohesion, the highest officials from 
the regimes of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Romania (but not Poland) met 
with Soviet leaders Khrushchev and Malenkov in Budapest, and Chinese Premier Chou En- 
lai visited Moscow, Warsaw and Budapest. Regime leaders of these countries launched 
a major propaganda offensive against “national” Communism, took issue with a num- 
ber of statements made by Tito and other Yugoslav leaders on relations between Com- 
munist Parties, firmly endorsed the Kadar government of Hungary, and expressed dis- 
approval of some of the recent developments in Poland. The Soviet-Satellite leaders 
were fiercest and most explicit in their rejection of the premise that variety in “roads 
to Socialism” allowed for development not directly subordinated to Moscow. Lip serv- 
ice is still being paid to “fraternal equality” among Communist Parties, but the main 
stress of this violent reaction is justification of Soviet military intervention in Hungary 
to save “Socialism” from the “counterrevolution.” 


The hasty attempts to repair the Communist facade left two gaping holes, Yugoslavia 
and Poland, from which dangerous winds of ferment could not be entirely shut off. To 
minimize this danger, a new attitude towards Tito is being adopted, one which implies that 
Yugoslavia is a deviation from the “Socialist” norm. detached and different from the 
main structure of world Communism, and not to be emulated. As for Poland, the reac- 
tion has been more subtle and less clear-cut. Having decided, at least temporarily, not to 
interfere overtly in Poland as they did in Hungary, the Soviet leaders have resorted to in- 
direct pressure on the Gomulka regime to curb the more extreme forms of internal liber- 
alization and return to the fold. This pressure was reportedly expressed internally by So- 
viet backing of Gomulka’s foes in the Polish Party; it was clearly expressed outside Po- 
land by open criticism of Polish policies from Satellite regimes, as well as from “hard line” 
Communists in the French Communist Party. 





The most direct influence for restraint and conformity was presumably exercised by Chi- 
nese Premier Chou En-lai in a visit to Gomulka in January. His arrival came at a time 
when the country was about to go to the polls in the freest election ever allowed in a Com- 
munist-led country. As a result of the visit, criticism of the USSR in the Polish press was toned 
down and it is apparent that the Polish Party Secretary promised not to flaunt differ- 
ences between the Polish brand of “Socialism” and that of other countries in the area. 
The Chinese-Polish declaration at the end of the talks voiced support for the Kadar re- 
gime in Hungary, but the Poles appear to have preserved their right to proceed with 
their internal house-cleaning. “Stalinist” Communists continue to be swept out of their 
posts, and the Poles have not abandoned their claim to complete mastery in their own 
country. 


Now that Gomulka has been given what the leadership considers to be a vote of con- 
fidence from the people in the January 20 elections, it is very probable that he will lead 
the country further along the path entered with his return to power at the Eighth Plenum 
in October of last year. The situation therefore remains in flux: the Polish Communists 
are still not conforming to the Moscow-imposed pattern, and Chinese intervention has 
complicated power relations by introducing a new quantity in East European affairs. 


In Poland, present difficulties and uncertainties may be overcome by the new leader- 
ship with its new program, as both are at least partly backed by the people. But not 
so in Hungary. The Kadar regime has survived only by taking the most repressive meas- 
ures against the people as a whole and the workers in particular. All expression of non- 
conformity is now being met with force or the threat of force, and many death penalties 
have been meted out. Throughout the past month production remained abnormally low, 


unemployment soared, and hundreds of Hungarians daily joined the mass exodus from 
the country. 


The latest statements by regime officials indicate that a decade of economic planning 
has been partly destroyed in the upheavals in Hungary and Poland. The steep rise in 
Hungarian collectivization in the first half of 1956 was not only checked by the revolt, but 
peasants took advantage of a few days of freedom to leave the hated collectives in a mass 
movement, so that only some 50 percent of the collectives still exist, and even the remain- 
ing ones are in danger of total disintegration. In Poland, where far less land had been col- 
lectivized, almost all peasants are now once again private farmers; only 20 percent of the col- 
lectives have survived, and many of these are not kolkhozes but real cooperatives on the 
Western pattern. Further, all the carefully-prepared integration plans, which were meant 
to synchronize production throughout the area, are now valueless. The new economic reali- 
ties have forced the regimes to adopt emergency measures which are bound to affect the 
final results of the current Five Year Plans. 


Further departures from previously-accepted blueprints were apparently dictated by po- 
litical necessity. Capital investments have been cut in East Germany, Romania and Bulgaria 
in an obvious effort to raise the very low living standard in these countries. To conciliate 
peasants and induce them to produce more, a cardinal practice of Communist rural pol- 
icy has been largely discarded: in Bulgaria, Romania, Poland and Hungary compulsory 
quotas of produce deliveries to the State have been abolished for a variety of products and 
henceforth peasants will be allowed to sell their goods through contracts with the State. 
These and other concessions may pay off in the long run; in the days ahead, it is their 
disruptive effects on rigid Communist planning that will be felt. 





Poland's 


Revolution 


(Continued) 


This is the second in a series of articles on the striking 
developments in Poland since Gomulka’s assumption of 
power in October. It contains the latest important politi- 
cal and economic developments. Last month’s article de- 
scribed the shift in leadership, the subsequent major poli- 
tical changes, and the growing rift between Warsaw and 
Moscow. Next month’s issue will carry an account of the 
unique Parliamentary election of January 20, and the 
extraordinarily active campaign which preceded it. 


Or THE Last day of 1956, Radio Warsaw broadcast 

statements of Polish leaders giving their wishes for 
Poland for the new year. Party leader Wladyslaw Gomulka 
began his statement by saying: 

“To wish is the easiest thing in the world. For exam- 
ple, one might wish that Poland will get in the coming 
year long-term credits of, say, 500 million dollars, with- 
out interest charges. That’s really a good wish. Wishing 
is free, so if you are wishing you might as well allow an 
extra margin... .” 


Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, head of the Polish Catholic 
Church, released only last October from three years of 
confinement, made the other statement. It concluded: 


“In addition, I wish everybody patience, as ‘in your 
patience ye possess your souls.’ ” 


These two remarks imply the major problems which 
Poland carries into the new year (as the bracketing of 
statements by the head of the Party and the head of the 
Church implies some of the distance toward liberalization 
it has come in 1956). Behind Gomulka’s half-joke about 
a 500 million dollar daydream is the problem of an eco- 
nomic system dangerously near collapse and desperately in 
need of outside aid. Behind Wyszynski’s admonition of 
patience is the problem of a political situation vibrant 
with dangerous tensions, as pressures for liberalization and 
against liberalization mount in an atmosphere choked with 
the memory of the Soviet tank assault on Budapest. 


“Road to Socialism under Repair.” Signs read “Detour to the 
right” and “Detour to the left.” : 


Szpilki (Warsaw), November 18, 1956 


|. The Economic Situation 


_ SERIOUSNESS of the economi situation and the im- 
possibility of any rapid improvement were indicated by 
Premier Josef Cyrankiewicz in a December 31 speech: 
“There have been many difficulties, and these difficulties 
will not disappear in the new year... . 
uation will still be 


The economic sit- 
difficult because in this field there 
neither are nor can be immediate results from the new eco- 
nomic policy. In our economy the only immediate change 
possible is disaster. Improvement is a much slower proc 
ess... . We appeal to everybody .. . that the great selfless- 
ness the working class displayed in the days immediately 
after the October [Eighth] Plenum, when the people spon- 
taneously offered their help and money, be transformed 
into a patient, systematic effort toward cheaper, better and 
greater production. We cannot raise wages and salaries 
on paper, not even on banknote paper, if we do not pro- 
duce the goods to be purchased by the increased earnings 
We do not want to promise anything we cannot fulfill 
Everything depends on the attitude of the working people.” 
As Gomulka pointed out in his speech to the Eighth 
Plenum [see November issue, page 4] the basic cause of 
Poland’s critical economic plight is the “bad economic 





policy” of the past years. There has been since the Eighth 
Plenum a steady drumfire of criticism of that economic 
policy (and, indeed, of the most fundamental practices of 
Communist economic planning) .by leading Polish theo- 
retical economists. Among the most important of these were 
an article by Stefan Kurowski, called “Industrialization 
Without Acceleration” and subtitled “For a new concept 
of economic development” (Zycie Gospodarcze {Warsaw}, 
November 26), and a series of articles called “Revisions” 


by Edward Lipinski, in Nowa Kultura (Warsaw 


Kurowski's Criticisms 


K' ROWSKI BEGAN by stating that the Communist coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe had, despite wide divergences 
in the state of economic development, all “been channeling, 
for roughly eight years, half—or more than half—of thei 
investments into industry; within this allotment nine-tenths 
is spent on heavy industry with most of the stress being 
placed on steel and machine production. All this is done 
at the cost of agricultural neglect, dissipation of housing 
facilities, ruin of civic facilities, regression of light indus- 
try, under-development of raw material production, and 
leads in general to flagrant disproportion throughout the 
national economy.” 
He continued: 


“What was the determining factor which caused the 
maintenance of identical investment proportions in coun- 
tries drastically different from one another? The scheme 
of a uniform investment structure was forced upon these 
countries by the doctrinaire dogmas of Stalinism, which 
held that Socialist economy could develop according to one 
model only. The dogmas of Stalinism violated the indi- 


viduality of individual countries, they abused rational 


economic proportions, caused terrific economic tensions 


within these countries—all this in order to satisfy the 


Stalinist theory of increased tempo in industrialization.” 


Militarization 


The article went on to analyze the components of the 
“that political policies 
that production 
was more important than consumption; that “the people's 


economic “dogmas of Stalinism”: 


have priority over economic policies” 
standard of living was only the marginal result of produc- 
tion planning, which became an end in itself to the de- 
gree of . . . a typist in some central industrial office earning 
more than a doctor in the health service”; that the priority 
of heavy over light and capital over consumer industry 
“was also binding.” 


“This system of priorities was intensified to a point of 
maximum tension of which the national economy was cap- 
able, due to the fact that it had been burdened to the limit 
in a process of militarization. The goals established by 
the priority system were perfectly adapted for the eco- 
nomic goals of the process of militarization; heavy indus- 
try, steel manufacturing, certain branches of machine pro- 
duction—these are the classic components of the recent wat 
economy. Therefore, it can be said that the system of eco- 
nomic priorities of the Stalinist era became a theoretical 


foundation for the trend to the militarization of the econ- 


omy, and a kind of permanent militarization and economic 
militarization became the highest order and the final foun- 
dation of this system of priorities. The results of this eco- 
nomic policy need not be described here. The rapid de- 
velopment of these privileged branches of the economy was 
achieved at tremendous costs, which found their expres- 
sion in flagrant economic disproportions and in the low 
standard of living of the people.” 


Inefficiency 


Kurowski went on to note that even in terms of its own 
goals—blind industrialization disregarding cost or casualty 

the “uniform scheme of Stalinist industrialization” was 
inefficient. Like Stalinist art, it was rigidly Nineteenth 
Century in concept: . this type of industrialization . . . 
is in reality an old-fashioned system. In the second half 
of the Nineteenth Century, before the development of the 
power, motor and chemical industries, the production of 
iron ore and later steel was actually the deciding factor in 
industry. Since that time, however, technical progress has 
changed the points of stress in industrialization. If steel 
production did not relinquish its important place in this 
process, it was nevertheless joined by industries 
of equal importance in industrialization. These are the 
power industry, the motor industry, the chemical industry, 


other 


“No, these are not prehistoric excavations. It’s simply one of the 
narrow streets in one of the small towns. It doesn’t look as if it 
evokes any zest for life, nor the devotion of its inhabitants.” 


Swiat (Warsaw), 1956 





“When, after a full day’s work, there is nothing to do, when there 
is no entertainment, or when nothing is interesting enough, then 
there is only whiskey. It can be found everywhere, there is no 


need to stand in line for it.” Swiat (Warsaw), 1956 


more recently the synthetic products industry, and finally 
the production of atomic power. Because of their late start, 
the tempo of development of these industries should be 
faster than that of steel production and faster than the 
development of total industrial production.” 

All these necessary branches of the economy, Kurowski 
pointed out, were neglected in postwar Communist plan- 
ning. “It becomes apparent, therefore, that even in indus- 
try, where maximum effort has been concentrated, the 
Stalinist program of industrialization failed to assure a 
proper development in proportion to world technical prog- 
ress.” 

Kurowski proceeded to discuss the changes in planning 
necessary to revive the Polish economy. He criticized the 
original Five Year Plan (1956-1960) as being “rooted in 
the 1953 outlook when the dogmas of Stalinism held full 
sway,” and stated that in spite “of frequent revisions” the 
Plan had retained its incorrect “basic proportions.” The 
primary changes now being instituted, he said, are a read- 
justment of proportions of investment. He suggested three 
considerations which must guide this readjustment: the 
removal of previous “flagrant disproportions,” i.e., over- 
emphasis on a narrow area of heavy industry; the taking 
into account of “specific conditions and natural resources 
of our country as well as . . . a certain conception of spe- 
cialization of our economy within the framework of inter- 
national cooperation”; the designation of “an optimal 
tempo of industrialization suitable to our conditions.” 


Communist Theory Criticized 


After further discussion in detail of these factors Kurow- 
ski went on to attack the classical Communist excuse for 
intensive industrialization at the expense of contemporary 
living standards—that it is necessary for underdeveloped 
countries to sacrifice in the present in order to attain in 
the future that degree of industrialization which the capi- 


talist countries have already reached. “Such an assump 
tion,” he said, “may be criticized on general principles 
that it is doctrinaire, that it demands excessive privations, 
that it considers the end all-important and the means in- 
consequential, etc. Let us, however, contemplate this theory 
on the basis of its efficacy as a means of winning the race 
with the capitalist countries|.” 


“The first point is the problem of how long this race, 
with its correlative capital production priority and the ap- 
plication of sub-consumption, is to last. If the race were 
to last ten or fifteen years, then the social and technical 
prospects for the nations building a new system would still 
be good, and there would still be certain prospects of vic- 
tory. History, however, has shown that the race has con- 
tinued during the lifetime of two generations and appears 
to be entering into the third. During such a long period 
of time it is difficult, although possible, to apply sub-con 
sumption, since the generation which suffers privations will 
not be able to enjoy the fruits of sub-consumption.” 


The neglect of the human factor in Stalinist industriali- 
zation, he continued, is self-defeating, as decreased incen- 
tive and sapped will combine to lower production per 
capita, which is the mark of successful industrialization 

Finally Kurowski asks The an- 
swer is partly in the re-allocation of “national investment 
expenditures 


“What is the way out?” 


so as to give priority to housing, com- 
munity sevvices and agriculture. Only that part of national 
investment expenditures which remains after these pre- 
dominant needs have been satisfied should be channeled 
into industry.” 


Foreign Aid 


After this thorough-going demolition of the traditional 
Communist structure of apologetics for human misery, 
Kurowski concludes that there is one factor which can 
permit both an increase in the present sub-marginal living 
standards and a continued increase in industrialization so 
that Poland can eventually boast of a living standard com- 
parable to those in the West: that factor is “outside aid 
It is clear in context that Kurowski is thinking mainly of 
aid—machines and raw materials on credit, and technical 
information—from the capitalist West. 


Capitalist Successes Praised 


This emphasis on the failure of Communist industrializa- 
tion in comparison with the West, and the necessity of ob- 
taining aid from abroad, has been widely echoed in recent 
Polish statements. It has also been accompanied by state- 
ments of capitalist prosperity unprecedented from a Com- 
munist country. For example, Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw), 
December 16, carried an article in a series “Upon My 
Return from America,’ by Grzegorz Jaszunski, entitled 
“Prosperity.” He said: 


“There can be no doubt in my mind that the United 
States is now experiencing a period of the greatest pros- 
perity ever known by that rich country. Stores in the 
streets of the cities are overflowing, not only with goods 
but also with buyers. Apart from the necessities of daily 


life the Americans are buying en masse articles regarded in 





our country as luxuries—television sets of new design 

color TV is now being advertised), refrigerators and othe 
kitchen appliances, not to mention the automobile ‘mad- 
ness,’ and in this connection, the production by all firms of 
attractive new 1957 models.” 


This admission that the inevitable pauperization and col- 
lapse of capitalist economies, long a feature of Communist 
doctrine and Communist polemics, is simply not true was 
also underlined in the third of the series “Revisions,” by 
Lipinski (Nowa Kultura, December 23-30 


“Marxist thought must take into consideration the fact 
of the changing nature of capitalism, which does not at all 
give birth to its own grave-diggers, but which constantly 
leads to such transformations of the system of production 
itself as seemed unlikely until very recently. Capitalism, 
in many countries of its highest development, has solved a 
problem which has never before in history been soluble, 
and which was to have been solved by Socialism—the abo- 
lition of poverty as a mass phenomenon. Whereas the cap- 
italism of the Nineteenth Century created only a small 
workers’ ‘aristocracy, today this aristocracy is undergoing 
a strong process of democratization, or, rather, univer- 
salization. This creates completely new conditions for the 
creation of a ‘proletarian’ attitude in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury sense, and for the growth and intensification of revo- 
lutionary forces.” 


In line with these pressures for increased economic rela- 
tions with the West, there have been recent trade agree- 
ments with Great Britain (signed December 31; for three 
years), West Germany, (signed November 16; to run 
through December 1957) and with France (December 3; 
includes $28 million of industrial equipment to be supplied 
by France on easy credit terms). The French agreement 
provides that France will pay as much as $24.75 per ton 
for Polish coal; previously Poland had been receiving 
$19 per ton from the USSR and $20.50 from the Satellites. 


1956 Plan Fulfillments 


ae eee DIFFICULTIES were pinpointed in the prelimi- 

nary report on the 1956 plan fulfillments, in Zycie 
Warszawy, December 30. Although total industrial produc- 
tion somewhat exceeded the target, and was reportedly 
11.5 percent higher than in 1955, production fell short in 
precisely those crucial areas affecting foreign currency 
credits or the internal political situation. 


“The production plan was not executed in many im- 
portant areas .. . for the most part in those branches of 
industry where manual work is decisive, where the mood 
of the crews, discipline and order are of decisive im- 
portance—coal, building materials, construction industry. 
The highly mechanized industries . . . have exceeded the 
plan, sometimes quite considerably. The coal industry 
extracted one million tons of coal less than was planned. 
This means, with today’s high world prices, a loss of about 
100 million rubles to our foreign trade. This loss was in 
part covered by exceeding the plan for producing rolled 
steel products. . . . 

“Particularly painful is the non-execution of the con- 
struction plan, including that of dwelling-house construc- 


tion. The Workers’ Settlements Administration plan for 
new apartments will fall short by about 25,000 rooms. In 
1956 about 12,000 fewer rooms were ready for tenancy 
than in 1955, and even fewer than in 1954. The building 
of residential rooms to be ready [in 1957] has progressed 
very slowly. At least 10,000 rooms of the number to be 
completed in [1957] will not even be begun. . . . This sit- 
uation is to a considerable extent the result of organiza- 
tional inefficiency, laxity, the deterioration of discipline 
and work productivity.” 


The report also complained about the “particularly 
painful” failure to meet the plan in railroad rolling stock. 
For this the report blamed the “well-known political situa- 
tion which arose in the Cegielski Works.” This is a some- 
what shy reference to the Poznan riots, which were sparked 
by workers from the Cegielski Works, then called the Jo- 
seph Stalin Works [abbreviated as Zispo]. “As a result,” 
it was stated, “there was a shortage of about 40 locomotives 
and about 3,000 railway cars.” 

The food industry in general greatly exceeded the plan, 
with the exception of sugar production which was 850,000 
tons instead of the projected 1,140,000 tons. This failure 
was caused by “the delay in digging operations in collec- 
tives as a result of the dissolution of collectives.” 

The report mentioned “serious difficulties for the econ- 
omy” as a result of “the Hungarian events and the aggres- 
sion against Egypt.” Polish industry suffered from non- 
deliveries of Egyptian cotton, and from delays in delivery 
and increased freight charges of Pakistani cotton and Aus- 
tralian wool which could not come through the Suez Canal. 
Romanian gasoline and oil shipments were interrupted by 
the Hungarian Revolt: “Since October 23 barely 6,000 
tons have passed through Hungary; we have had to intro- 
duce restrictions on motor traffic.” 


Agriculture 
On agriculture the report said: 


“The situation . . . was characterized in 1956 by a con- 
siderable over-fulfillment of the plan in animal breeding 
and meat supplies, on the one hand, and on the other by 
a serious non-fulfillment of compulsory grain deliveries. 
Hog supplies exceeded the plan by 140,000 tons. [State] 
grain purchases in the last two months were on a level of 
30 percent of the plan.” 


Threat of Inflation 


The report made special mention of a dangerous rise 
in total wages, which “increased by about 16 percent over 
the previous year, exceeding our economic possibilities in 
the last quarter [of 1956].” 


“As employment increased on the average by 5.1 per- 
cent, this means that the average wage in November was 
23 percent higher than in November of [1955], with an in- 
crease in productivity of 5.4 percent. As a result of the 
mobilization of reserves, reduction of investments, reduc- 
tion of expenditures on armaments, the increase in wages 
in 1956 could and should be greater than the increase in 
work productivity, but not to the extent that has now 
taken place. . ... The increase in the wage fund also af- 
fected the increase in retail trade turnover. As a result of 





the mobilization of reserves and thanks to the resulting in- 
crease of the goods’ pool, supplies did not fail the trade 
network, but a further increase in wages and goods’ turn- 
over would undoubtedly lead to the exhaustion of sup- 
plies available in trade.” 


In other words, increases in the very low level of wages 
would lead to scarcities and resultant inflation. Yet the 
plan specifies a 14 percent increase in wages in 1957. 


The Wage Problem 


_s PROBLEM OF INCREASES in wages, demanded by a 

population made desperate by eight years of sub- 
marginal living, was discussed by Gomulka in a speech to a 
meeting of coal miners on December 3, Miners’ Day 
(Radio Warsaw, December 3) : 


“No one demanding that his living standards be im- 
proved can be told that his arguments are not justified. 
Particularly people who do not earn much often justifi- 
ably ask representatives of the government and the Party: 
‘How are we to live on our low earnings? How are we to 
make ends meet?’ And how can we reply to this? We 
can ask the same question of the workers: ‘Where is the 
State to find the means in order to give more imme- 
diately?” . The government and the Party leadership 
appeal to the working class and all working people . . 
not to present a bill to the people’s authorities for settling 
claims which often date back several years. Some of these 
claims are justified . . . . Justified claims cannot be im- 
mediately settled because the means to do so are lacking.” 


Left, “Questionnaire”; right, “Brand.” 


Insight into the stringent economic plight of the Polish 
wage-earner was given by a discussion of the real purchas- 
ing power of the zloty in Przekroj [Cracow], November 18 
It stated that on an index of 100 for the year 1949 the 
purchasing power of the zloty decreased as follows: 1950, 
92.9; 1951, 84.9; 1952, 74.1; 1953, 52. There was a slight 
1954, 55.4; 1955, 56.8. It 
was also stated that by 1955 food prices were 111.9 per- 
cent higher than in 1949, the price of industrial articles 
$9.6 percent higher. 


The Coal Problem 


_ HIS INSISTENCE on the impossibility of general 
wage raises, Gomulka went on to announce that min- 


This 


concession highlighted the important role of the coal min- 


increase in the next two years: 


ers wages would indeed be raised as of January | 


ing industry in the Polish economy, and the serious pros- 
pects of a coal shortage. Coal is Poland’s major natural 


resource; it is important not only to provide fuel for Polish 


industry but to earn necessary foreign exchange by export 
Although in 1956 the coal mining plan was fulfilled over 


99 percent, internal consumption rose and exports dropped 


markedly. Although coal production has risen sharply in 
the last six years, the rise was obtained by “Sunday work, 
longer working hours during week-days, employment of 
prisoners, help on the part of the ‘Service for Poland’ 


organization and the Military Slowo 


Mining Corps” 


November 11, 1956 





Powszechne |Warsaw|, November 8, 1956). These extra- 
ordinary measures are no longer tolerable; Sunday work 
is abolished this year, the working day is reduced to eight 
hours, prisoners are no longer working in the mines and 
the number of Army units in mining has been reduced. 
Despite the desperate need for foreign credits and the un- 
favorable foreign trade balance, present plans are to reduce 
coal exports in 1957 by some five million tons. Part of this 
reduction will be offset by the increased sale of coal to hard 
currency countries of the West, at world prices, rather 
than to the USSR at special prices below the world level, 
as in the past. Poland has already received from the USSR 
considerable compensation for that economically suicidal 
policy forced on Warsaw in past years 


p. 10 


see January issue, 


New Planning Commission 


F aes THE MEASURES designed to amend the now-ad- 
mitted paralyzing centralization of the Polish economy 
was the abolition, on January 1, of the State Planning Com- 
mission. Taking over some of its functions is a new organ, 
a Planning Commission attached to the Council of Minis- 
ters. The old State Planning Commission went far beyond 
the sphere of planning, and exercised “a whole series of 
functions with regard to administering the national econ- 
omy,” according to Stefan Jedrychowski, Chairman of 
the new Commission (Radio Warsaw, January 2). The 
new Commission, its Chairman said, “will eliminate all 
functions connected with the detailed and petty adminis- 
tration of the economy.” It will concentrate on general, 
overall and long-range planning, and, in addition to the 
Chairman and his deputies, will be composed of part-time 
advisers—economists and specialized experts. The 1,800- 
strong staff of the old Commission is to be cut in half. 


Workers’ Councils 


Q' ALL THE ECONOMIC CHANGES inaugurated by the Go- 

mulka regime perhaps the most ambitious and most 
pregnant with possibilities is the establishment of workers’ 
councils. The law setting up these councils, published in 
Trybuna Ludu, November 20, stipulates that their pur- 
pose is “to implement the working class’ initiative with re- 
gard to its direct participation in the administration of en- 
terprises. It provides that workers’ councils shall be 
established in industrial and construction enterprises as 
well as State Farms, if the majority of workers employed in 
the enterprise so wish. 

The precise nature and scope of the powers of the work- 
ers’ councils are unclear. The law states: “The workers’ 
council, on behalf of the working force, administers the 
enterprise. Among the more specific tasks and pre- 
rogatives of the councils the law stipulates: “adopting” 
yearly plans, “defining the organizational structure and 
scheme of the enterprise,” “defining the trends of develop- 
ment of the enterprise,” deciding on the division of some 
of the profits accruing to the enterprise, “defining the inter- 
nal by-laws of the enterprise.” Apparently the director of 
the enterprise (who is an ex officio member of the workers’ 


"Distributing Profits of Collective Farms" 


Niektore spéldzielnie, ulegajac panikarskim nastrojom. 
nie czekaja konhca roku obrachunkowego ina gwait sie 


SPOLDZIELCZEGO” 
Rys. Ryszard Zbrzezny 


“Some collective farms have panicked and are feverishly disband- 
ing without waiting for the end of the fiseal year.” 


Nowa Wies (Warsaw), December 2, 1956 


council) controls the operation of the enterprise, while the 
workers’ council is to decide on the general production 
goals, within the framework of overall State planning. The 
precise functioning of this complex three-way relation 
(with the trade union council a fourth element) cannot 
yet be ascertained; indeed, several Polish writers have 
made it clear that it is not the government’s intention to 
define too closely in advance the actual operation of work- 
ers’ councils, but to permit them to formulate by experi- 
ment and practice their position in the economic life of the 
country. 

One thing is clear: the government does not intend the 
councils to have anything like the economic autonomy of 
Yugoslav workers’ councils, as was pointed out by Lipinski 
in the second of his “Revisions” series, Nowa Kultura, De- 





cember 2. The councils are bound by the overall directives 
of the centralized planning agencies in regard to the extent 
of production, types of goods produced, and, particularly 
important, the prices for which the goods are to be sold. 
Despite these reservations, it is quite possible that the work- 
ers’ councils will do much to alleviate that strangulation of 
over-planning and over-control that has crippled the Polish 
economy. 


Revolution in Agriculture 


I THE TWO MONTHS after the Eighth Plenum (October 

19-21), approximately 80 percent of Polish collective 
farms dissolved; of 10 thousand, only two thousand re- 
mained (Radio Warsaw, December 21). This is by far the 
most decisive economic effect to date of the Eighth Ple- 
num; it means that the entire structure of the Polish coun- 
tryside has been changed. It is even more profound a 
change than the figures, astounding as they are, indicate: 
many of the remaining collectives are remodelling them- 
selves to lower forms of collectivization, becoming true 
agricultural cooperatives. 

In his speech to the Eighth Plenum, Gomulka asserted 
that no force or administrative pressure would be used 
either to form kolkhozes or to maintain them. He made a 
great point, however, of stressing that only inefficient and 
uneconomic collectives should dissolve. Instead, in the 
event, there was a precipitous dissolution of the system of 
collectivization. Indeed, there have been many comments 
that it was precisely the better run and most prosperous 
collectives that hastened to dissolve; it was to a consider- 
able degree the inefficient and uneconomic collectives that 
maintained their status, in the hope, no doubt, that they 
would be subsidized by the State as in the past (despite 
Gomulka’s statement in his Plenum speech that such sub- 
sidizing of uneconomic collectives must stop). 

For example, Trybuna Wolnosci, December 2, com- 
plained that: 

“It is a fact that it is mainly the well-organized col- 
lectives which are being dissolved, while the poor and 
inefficient ones are left. What are the causes of this state 
of affairs? . . . I will not discuss two commonly known 
causes which led to the disruption of collectives: the vari- 
ous forms of economic, administrative and police com- 
pulsion, and the fact that the collectives were organized 
by the worst peasants and officials.” 


The article went on to praise the type of true agricul- 
tural cooperative exemplified by the prewar Liskow co- 
operative, which was destroyed by the Communists after 
the war. On this widespread postwar destruction of true 
cooperatives the article says: 

“The future development of all kinds of cooperatives 
was seriously affected by these pogroms. . . . The peas- 
ant no longer regarded himself as owner of his coopera- 
tive, and all attempts to enliven cooperative life by means 
of ‘members’ committees’ were half measures.” 


The dissolution of kolkhozes has apparently been accom- 
panied by a good deal of confusion in the countryside, as 
members jostled to get the best land and equipment of the 
collective. In some cases, it seems, independent peasants 
have sought to revenge themselves (for years of persecu- 


tion by the State and years of State favoritism toward col- 


lectives) by destroying collective property. 


Agricultural Policy Statement 


That the new Party leadership is determined to permit the 
widest liberalization in agricultural policy, and completely 
to contravene eight years of Communist dogma holding 
that increasing collectivization is the only permissible road 
for agriculture, is made clear in an Agricultural Policy 
Statement by the Central Committee of the Polish United 
Workers’ (Communist) Party and of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United Peasant Party (whose fellow-travelling 
leadership differs in no significant aspect from the Com- 
munist position). This statement, broadcast by Radio War- 
saw, January 8, is particularly striking in its omissions. 
It states: “On the basis of the principles of the Socialist 
transformation of agriculture, [we] consider that the road to 
the Socialization of agricultural production leads through 
diverse forms of communal production accompanied by an 
intensification of peasant husbandry, introduction of an ever 
higher technical level, and increasing agricultural culture 
and prosperity in the countryside. The State must support 
the peasant masses and the small and middle peasants. . . . It 
is also necessary to remove those restrictions hampering the 
development of production on the larger peasant farms.” 

Here, without the usual Communist jargon of “kulaks” 
and collectivization, it is plainly indicated that under the 
present dispensation no attempt is being made to increase 
collectivization, and that Polish agriculture is to be almost 
exclusively an agriculture of private ownership. 

The statement calls for a “clear definition of the prop- 
erty law,” and states that it is “necessary to remove existing 
restrictions” on the sale and purchase of land. “Settlers 
in the Western Territories and in other resettlement areas,” 
it says, “ought to be given, if possible, an opportunity to 
increase the acreage of their farms up to 15 hectares, 
breeding farms up to 20 hectares, through the allocation 
of land from the State land reserve.” 


New Measures 


Among various other important measures called for by 
the statement are: the reduction by one-third of com- 
pulsory grain deliveries in 1957; the reduction of land tax 
on larger farm holdings by reducing the top limit from 48 
to 40 percent; the increase in prices paid for compulsory 
grain deliveries in 1957 by 100 percent; the increase of 
prices paid for raw hides and lamb wool. Since compulsory 
deliveries of milk were abolished as of January 1, only 
compulsory deliveries of meat and potatoes now remain 
at previous levels. 

Reversing the traditional Communist policy of attempt- 
ing to penalize holders of all but the smallest farms, the 
statement carefully stipulates that the credit policy should 
be revised “so as to extend credits to all groups of farms.” 
Increased credits for independent farmers are called for. 
Independent farmers will in 1957 be permitted to purchase 
tractors and other agricultural machinery. Local agricul- 
tural machine stations are to be broken up, their machinery 
sold to independent peasants. 





In regard to the remaining collectives and cooperatives, 
the statement outlines a radical change in Communist agri- 
cultural policy: collectives and cooperatives are to be per- 
mitted to have their own machinery, and Machine Tractor 
Stations will become primarily repair depots. Previously in 
Poland, and elsewhere in the area still, the MTS func- 
tioned through the monopoly of machinery to control col- 
lectives and obtain their subservience to the State plan. 

State farms, it was implied, will henceforth be free to 
plan their own work, and it was stated that they will be 
expected to operate with a profit. 

By these far-reaching measures, the new regime has al- 
mostly completely negated eight years of the attempted 
imposition of Soviet models on Polish agriculture. In so 
doing, it hopes that the Polish peasant, spurred by new- 
found good-will and bolstered 
incentive toward production, aided by increased supplies, 
credits and technical help, will produce enough food to 
give the soaring population a decent level of food supply. 
The importance of this effort was indicated by the ap- 
pointment, announced January 10, of Edward Ochab, Go- 
mulka’s predecessor as Party chief, as Minister of Agri- 
culture. 


toward the government 


Prices Rise 


As a result of the resurgence of private agriculture, there 
has been a sharp rise in the prices of land and livestock. 
Land prices have risen particularly sharply in the Western 
Territories, where, according to Trybuna Ludu, December 
12. farm land is in certain districts being sold for as much 
as 90,000 zloty a hectare. 

The rise in livestock prices is even more spectacular. The 
price of horses is up 50 percent above 1955, that of cows 
over 100 percent. There are several causes contributing 
to these rises: inflationary pressure as a result of short- 
ages of manufactured goods, the breakdown of collectivi- 
zation, and the return to the land of some of those who 
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Polish election poster showing railwayman’s firm grip on switch, 
changing direction to “Democratization, Sovereignty, Socialism.” 


Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), December 29, 1956 


have been suffering from the fairly widespread industrial 
unemployment in Polish cities. 


ll. The Political Situation 


Soviet Troop Agreement 


fe OF THE ELEMENTS of Soviet domination most re- 
sented by Poles has been the presence in Poland of 
Soviet troops. This resentment was immeasurably height- 
ened by the threatening movement of Soviet troops dur- 
ing the Eighth Plenum in October (and, of course, by the 
Soviet onslaught in Hungary). The Polish Party leader- 
ship, aware that the USSR was determined to maintain 
troops in Poland—the line of supply to the western garri- 
sons of the Soviet Empire in East Germany—did its best 
to contain the national resentment by stressing the role of 
Soviet troops in safeguarding the Oder-Neisse border from 
German attack. It also negotiated an agreement, signed 
December 17, attempting to place reassuring safeguards 
about the actions of the Soviet garrison. 
As a sop to Polish national feelings, the agreement began: 


“The temporary stationing of Soviet forces in Poland can 


in no way effect the sovereignty of the Polish State and 
cannot lead to interference in the internal affairs of the 
Polish People’s Republic.” The agreement went on to 
state that any movement of Soviet troops “outside the 
places of their deployment will in every case require the 
consent” of the Polish government. Also requiring Polish 
consent are the number of Soviet troops in the country, 
and the construction of any military installations by the 
Soviets. Soviet troops are to be “as a general rule” subject 
to Polish courts of law in cases of criminal offenses, and 
the USSR is to compensate Poland for material damage 
or “damage caused to Polish institutions or citizens or citi- 
zens of third countries” in Poland, whether such damage 
was in the discharge of duty or not. To settle questions 
arising from the presence of Soviet troops, a Soviet-Polish 
mixed commission is to be set up, with headquarters in 
Warsaw. 

Whether this agreement which, formally at least, goes as 





far as possible in regulating the Soviet garrison in Poland 
will satisfy the Polish people remains to be seen. No Pole 
is unaware that it has real value only as an indication of Sov- 
iet intent, that it can be invalidated in the minutes necessary 
for Moscow to radio orders to the Soviet tank commanders. 
Nevertheless, as the Polish leadership on all levels has said 
and said again in the last months (as demonstrations in 
cities throughout Poland against the Soviets brought on 
terrifying memories of the Soviet attack on Hungary), Pol- 
and’s geographical position is unalterable. That being so, 
the Polish leadership desperately strives to convince the 
people that the agreement is the best that can be hoped 
for as long as Soviet power maintains an armed frontier 
west of Poland. 


Disturbances 


a7 THE DISTURBANCES which have taken place in 
several Polish cities, including Bydgoszcz and Wroclaw, 
the most openly anti-Soviet was that in Szczecin on the 
night of December 10. The affair apparently started as 
a simple drunken brawl, when a militiaman bringing a 
drunk in to headquarters was beaten up by a crowd of 
drunks. The trouble spread, and shortly assumed a politi- 
cal character. “Singing drunken songs and shouting provoc- 
ative songs,” according to Radio Warsaw, December 
11, the crowd attacked the Soviet Consulate, broke its 
windows and tried to enter the building. The demonstra- 
tion was broken up by “workers, students and soldiers,” 
Radio Warsaw said. “A large number of hooligans have 
been arrested.” 
Glos Pracy (Warsaw), December 18, recognized that 
such disturbances are indeed much more than “hooligan” 
brawls: 


Brigadier General Jan Frey-Bielecki, the new commander of the 
Polish Air Force, who replaced a Soviet officer. 


Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw), November 11, 1956 


“Crowds which cannot be described as hooligan gangs 
are taking part in disturbances. Disturbances in many lo- 
calities are in all probability proof not only of lack of dis- 
cipline and of rowdyism affecting some sections of our 
people but also of a lack of political enlightenment. Or- 
dinary national common sense dictates today that we 
should distinguish between emotional and national think- 
ing. In the course of history that has been, on the whole, 
an art ‘alien to Poles. For this we have had to pay in 
blood, ruin and poverty. For the first time we have 
amazed the world by our revolution without barricades. 
People in the street say, “We have behaved like English- 
men and made a handsome profit.’ 

“This is not just the best way, it is the only way. Let 
us always remember the actual situation, the possibilities 
and the dangers. . . .” 
After the Szczecin incident the Polish government 
promptly tendered apologies to the USSR, promised that 
the guilty would be punished and damage would be com- 
pensated. Cardinal Wyszynski’s New Year’s Eve plea for 
patience was no idle remark; behind it, visible to every 
Pole, was the possible parallel between tank-blasted Buda- 
pest and Warsaw. 


Church-State Relations 


ee NEW LEADERSHIP of Poland immediately indicated 

its willingness to come to terms with the Catholic 
Church and the still-strong religious feelings of much of 
the country, by freeing Cardinal Wyszynski, imprisoned for 
three years, on October 24, a few days after the Eighth 
Plenum. Slowo Powszechne (Warsaw), October 30, ad- 
mitted: “Let us say it frankly: Cardinal Wyszynski was put 
into prison without court sentence by the system which 
wanted to realize social justice by means of methods con- 
tradictory to well-established principles of human mo- 
ra. | 

Early in November a joint commission to reconstruct 
Church-State relations was formed, composed of Politburo 
member Jerzy Morawski, Jerzy Sztachelski (who until re- 
cently headed the Health Ministry; he is apparently to 
be the government’s trouble-shooter for Church problems) , 
the Bishop of Lodz and the Episcopal Secretary. On De- 
cember 10 the commission issued an announcement setting 
forth the principal points in the new accord, preliminary 
to further legislation. The major points of the announce- 
ment (published in Trybuna Ludu, December 10) were: 
a new law, satisfactory to both parties, on the appointment 
of ecclesiastical personnel is to be worked out, supersed- 


ing the February 9, 1955 decree; religious instruction is 


to be permitted in schools for children whose parents wish 
it; the government is to pay for the extra-curricular in- 
struction, and the matter taught must be approved by both 
Church and school authorities. 


Despite the fact that the high-level official relations be- 
tween the Church and the new government are cordial 
(the joint announcement said that the “representatives of 
the Episcopate expressed full support for the work under- 
taken by the government aiming at the strengthening and 
development of People’s Poland”), there have been a 





number of complaints in the Party press that in certain 
cases undue pressure has been applied on children to attend 
religious instruction, although their parents did not wish it. 

A concession by the Church, quite possibly part of the 
bargain by which religious instruction is to be permitted, 
was the Vatican’s appointment in December of five Bishops 
for the Western Territories, at Wroclaw, Opole, Olsztyn, 
Gorzow and Gdansk. The major importance of the ap- 
pointments is that it constitutes a de facto recognition by 
the Holy See of Polish possession of the formerly German 
area, a major Polish political concern. 


Attacks on Pax 


The fellow-travelling “‘progressive Catholic” organization 
Pax, long held up by the pre-Gomulka regime as the only 
possible “compromise” between Communism and Catholi- 
cism, has been under very heavy attack from both Catholics 
and pro-Gomulka Communists. Pax’s leader, Boleslaw 
Piasecki, has been a particular target, because of his anti- 
liberalization stand as well as his now admitted anti-Semi- 
tism and prewar Fascist attitude. Swiat, the major Warsaw 
weekly, on November 18, published a blistering denuncia- 
tion of Piasecki as a reactionary, a Stalinist, an anti-Semite, 
a Fascist and an unscrupulous political careerist (“Some- 
body once called Piasecki’s postwar activities the only in- 
stance of private political enterprise in the area from 
Vladivostok to the Elbe.” 


Rehabilitations 


7 SPATE OF “rehabilitations”’ of both the living and 

the dead victims of past injustice, which began in 1955, 
increased greatly after the Eighth Plenum. Perhaps the 
most striking individual cases were those of Henryk Erlich 
and Wiktor Alter, leaders of the Jewish Socialist move- 
ment in Poland, who were executed in the Soviet Union in 
December 1941. Although there has been no official state- 
ment on the subject, Zycie Warszawy, December 11, pub- 
lished an article calling for their rehabilitation in the strong- 
est terms: 

“The act of indictment ‘against Erlich and Alter] 
charged them with ‘hostile activity’ against the Soviet 
Union, which was expressed in ‘calling on the Soviet 
soldiers to . . . try to make peace with the Germans.’ . . . 
Today it is certain that Erlich and Alter were victims of 
the system of terror and provocation that we call Beria- 
ism. . . . The entire lives of Erlich and Alter refute .. . 
the provocative charges put forth by the Beria machine.” 


From the Soviet Union itself there has as yet never come 
a hint that these victims of Stalin’s tyranny and anti-Semi- 
tism were other than guilty. 


The Polish Socialist Party 


In his November 4 speech to a national council of 
Party activists, Gomulka promised “to liquidate certain 
errors and distortions committed in the past with regard 
to a certain group of Polish Socialist Party leaders.” This 
referred to Socialists who were arrested or removed from 


political life in the postwar Communist destruction of op- 
position parties. Those who were imprisoned are to be re- 
leased; those who support the Gomulka government will 
be permitted political activity. No true opposition party, 
however, has been hinted at. 

By December, there were frequent announcements of 
rehabilitations of former Socialist Party leaders. 

Former leaders of the Polish Peasant Party have also 
been rehabilitated. These included Colonel Franciszek 
Kaminski, commander of the wartime underground Peas- 
ant Battalions, Zygmunt Zaleski, Chairman, after the 1947 
election, of the Parliamentary Peasant Deputies Club, and 
Jozef Putek, former Chairman of the Peasant Party’s Su- 
preme Council. 

The extent of past injustices which Poland is now strug- 
gling to rectify is indicated by a report in Trybuna Ludu, 
November 28, that “The Central Office of the [Merchant 
Marine} Sailors’ Union has received over 2,000 requests 
for rehabilitation from sailors who were unjustly wronged 
and deprived of work in their profession.” The rehabili- 
tations following the Eighth Plenum are considerably wider 
in scope than the preceding ones, when largely Commu- 
nists (including Gomulka himself and several Central Com- 
mittee members) were affected. The Gomulka government 
hopes to unify the country and to heal the scars of the 
Stalinist years by the most embracing kind of physical and 
moral amnesty. 

Within the Party itself, from the most liberal wing, there 
have been complaints, however, that this process of reha- 
bilitation is largely in the hands of old-guard Stalinists, 
who will presumably work to thwart it. R. Zimand, writ- 
ing in the liberal Communist young intellectuals’ weekly 
Poprostu (Warsaw), December 9, said: 


“Party Control Commissions are not capable of con- 
ducting rehabilitation, since they were formed with com- 
pletely opposite goals in mind. I won’t even mention their 
activities after the Plenum in 1949. However, after the 
Central Committee Plenum in 1955 the Control Commis- 
sions systematically wrecked Party attempts to rehabilitate 
Communists released from prison. With few exceptions 
here and there, the Control Commissions represent the 
most extreme Stalinist faction within the Party. ... In 
my opinion, the [forthcoming] Third Party Congress will 
have to revise the matter of Party control in a very radical 
manner. And those disgraced, who continue to defend the 
Stalinist Trinity to the last ditch, should depart and not 
judge anyone in the Party, for they have no right to do so 
and no qualifications.” 


Party Problems 


2 ATTACK HIGHLIGHTS a major problem for the sta- 

bility of the Gomulka leadership: the tension and 
struggle within the Party between, on the one hand, the 
“Stalinists” who believe the Eighth Plenum liberalizations 
to represent a dangerous loss of personal and Party power 
(the so-called Natolin faction is only the top-level leader- 
ship of this extensive segment of the Party), and on the 
other, those who have completely identified themselves with 
the new spirit and, indeed, press for faster liberalization and 
more thorough-going de-Stalinization of the Party. The 





tones of profound antagonism between these two groups 
are loudly audible in two quotations. The first, from the 
Zimand article in Poprostu (called “A Few Ordinary Days 
in Wroclaw”) contains the astonishing admission that the 
writer would advocate the dissolution of the Party and its 
total reconstitution without the Stalinist faction were it 
not for his awareness that the USSR forbids such an ac- 
tion: 


“One of the basic mistakes committed in the evalua- 
tion [of the removal of Stalinists from Party posts| . . . is 
the equating of the proper and necessary settling of past 
accounts with the activities of hooligans or even Fascists. 
During the time I spent in Wroclaw two men were mur- 
dered. One Jew and one Pole, the latter being murdered 
for only one reason—he looked like a Jew. He was mur- 
dered by a group of enlisted men, who first gathered 
around the Wroclaw railway station yelling ‘Let’s go get 
a Jew!’ and later burst into a barbershop, saw a dark- 
haired man with a long nose, and stabbed him with a knife 
so badly that he later died in the hospital. 

“Some of our Stalinists (and let’s not forget that until 
recently these same people were not so disdainful of anti- 
Semitism as a means of attaining popularity 
‘See, that’s what all this is leading to.’ 

“Well, what is leading to what? Could it be possible 
that the removal of disgraced people must entail the ac- 
tivities of criminal and fascist elements? I don’t think 


this is so. 


are saying: 


. . But if one is a revolutionary and cares for 


- Koncowy. wysia- a+ da¢!... 


ys. £. Messer 


“Last station—all out!” Remark is addressed by conductor (who 
portrays the Central Council of Trade Unions) to Klosiewicz, the 
former Trade Union Chairman. The traveller’s suitcase is marked 
“Natolin,” the name of the Stalinist faction which opposed lib- 
eralization. 

Glos Szczecinski (Szczecin), November 11, 1956 


the moral purity of the struggle against Stalinism, then 
one must be able and ready to take up actions which might 
prove to be unpopular. This is not only a moral prob- 
lem. It is a political matter also. We must be ever-mind- 
ful of the fact that the most serious danger in Poland, or 
one of the most serious, is the Stalinist type of provoca- 
tion whose aim it is to stop democratization. . . . 


“A New Communist Party" 


“Therefore let’s put it plainly: since the whole Party 
was once Stalinist, and we are now fighting against this 
same Stalinism, wouldn't it be best to liquidate the whole 
Party? Wouldn't it be better to liquidate the old and 
start building a new Communist Party in Poland? 

“My God, how much simpler this would be, at least 
from the point of view of abstract morality. It is not easy 
for me to write these words—I have been a member of the 
Party for eleven years. I really don’t know what my de- 
cision would be if we were living in different conditions, 
if, for instance, Poland existed where Iceland is located 
But a change in Poland’s geographical position cannot be 
part of a political program. A political program is formed 
on concrete conditions. Morality and justice, even the no- 
blest, must be concrete. . .. the only result of actions in this 
direction would be the loss of independence. And this must 
be understood by even those people who are by no means 
favorably inclined toward Socialism. For such is the na- 
tional interest. The national interest demands absolute co- 
operation with the anti-Stalinist forces within the Party. 
I believe that they and only they, when they finally come 
to the creation of a positive program, will be capable of 
guaranteeing independence, as well as a life both mod- 
erately honest and free from hunger and feat 

“Someone will accuse me of not mentioning Socialism. 
But we are far removed from that system. People must be 
fed, they must have clothes to wear, they must cease living 
like cattle, they must entrench and widen their newly- 
found freedom. I myself am sure that all this is closely 
bound up with Socialism. However, I suggest that we re- 
frain from a long and thorough discussion of Socialism 
until such time as the standard of living in Poland ap- 
proaches that of, say, France. Then the word ‘Socialism’ 
will have a magnetic power. At the moment it has only a 
negative sense: it is a negation of capitalist profit-making, 
and should, in the minds of the people, become a nega- 
tion of the Stalinist system.” 


The Stalinist Reply 


The bitterness of the “Stalinists” at this threat to drive 
them from their entrenched positions of power, particu- 
larly on the midde bureaucrat level, is indicated in a 
speech by Stanislaw Pawlak, who after the Eighth Plenum 
was removed as First Secretary of the Warsaw Provincial 
Party Committee but in December found enough backing 
in the Committee to get himself re-elected (the Warsaw 
Provincial Committee is not to be confused with the War- 
saw City Party Committee, headed by Staszewski, a leading 
“liberal,” which gave Gomulka crucial support during the 
Eighth Plenum power struggle). Significantly, Pawlak’s 
speech was reported by Radio Moscow, December 27, in 
a program which included an attack on the Zimand arti- 
cle as an “attempt to swim on the crest of a wave of dema- 





gogy.” Although Pawlak gave lip-service to the Eighth 
Plenum, as anyone in Polish public life must now of neces- 
sity do, his accents, tone and cliches are unmistakably 


those of outraged “Stalinism.” Radio Moscow reported: 


“He declared that unity of action and conscious Party 
discipline had always been necessary to the Party and 
were particularly needed now—aunity and discipline based 
on a profound ideological awareness, on the selflessness 
of Party members in the building of Socialism and in in- 
creasing the well-being of Polish workers. Dwelling upon 
the role of the press, he said: ‘When you read certain ar- 
ticles, particularly in literary newspapers and magazines, 
you are astounded how people who carry Party cards in 
their pockets can write in such a way. They completely 
take the attitude of renegades. After attacks on the Party 
machine and on the Party by a section of the press, and 
after the Eighth Plenum . direct attacks by some per- 
sons, the masters at this dirty work, exceed all limits and 
continue their destructive activity. 

“It should be said that the Party machine, a section of 
the Party membership, were at first disoriented. How- 
ever, realizing later what all this augured, they shook off 
their confusion and launched an attack themselves. The 
struggle for strengthening the Party has already started. . . . 
It should lead to the establishment of order in the Party. . . . 
The press must be sharp, but it must criticize in a busi- 
nesslike manner without any personal attacks by some 
journalist or other, without attacks on experienced Party 
leaders.’ ” 


Pawlak concluded his speech by an appeal for closer re- 
lations “with the Soviet Union, which helps us in both good 
and bad times.” 

Pawlak, of course, misleads in implying that the “Stalin- 
ist’’ faction is on the verge of victory in the Party; indeed, 
they are largely on the defensive, although bitterly fighting 
to retain position. Among the methods their liberalizing 
adversaries have accused them of using in this struggle 
is the circulation of the speeches and writings of leaders 
of the liberal faction, e.g., Jerzy Morawski and Wladyslaw 
Matwin, dating from the “Stalinist” period of the Party. 
These leaders are then accused of hypocrisy and self-inter- 
est in their present anti-Stalinist position. Anti-Semitism 
is another weapon used by the “Stalinists’”; they are at- 
tempting to direct the strong anti-Semitic current in Po- 
land against the new Party leaders. Indeed, the “Stalinists”’ 
have even been accused, with considerable likelihood, of 
fomenting anti-Soviet disturbances, in an attempt to prove 
the Gomulka leadership incapable of holding power and 
force Soviet intervention to their own benefit. 


Gomulka's Position 


Between these two struggling factions, the liberalizers and 
the “Stalinists,” stands Gomulka. It is true that he in- 
augurated and sponsored the immediate liberalizations flow- 
ing from the Eighth Plenum, but it is also becoming clear 
that he fears that the demands of the liberal faction for 
even greater freedom and for a complete purge of “‘Stalin- 
ist” elements in the Party will result in loss of effective Party 
control. In his November 4 speech to the Party activists 
conference, he stressed that great care must be taken in 


removing Party bureaucrats identified in the past with 
“Stalinism” : 


there are often cases of accusations being raised 
against some comrades for the so-called passivity which 
they displayed during the debates of the Eighth Plenum. 
Some are even of the opinion that the undecided attitude 
these men displayed at that time disqualifies them from 
holding any posts in Party organs and authorities. Such 
accusations can be considered correct only against men 
who were oriented in the situation and the events which 
accompanied the Eighth Plenum. . Today, after the 
Eighth Plenum, digging out the past lines of division can 
harm a number of people. The terms Natolin group and 
Pulawy group [i.e., the “Stalinist” faction] should be elim- 
inated from our language. Members of the Party and 
Party activists should not be judged on the basis of their 
past views but on the basis of their present work. . . . The 
Party must and will be monolithic from bottom to top... .” 


This language and tone is, to the liberal Party faction, 
which burns with the conviction that they have the oppor- 
tunity to establish a unique form of society combining a 
Socialized economy with Western political freedoms, mark- 
edly conservative. One of Gomulka’s problems is to control 
these ardent political spirits. 

Nevertheless, Gomulka still, at the middle of January, 
stood firmly opposed to the “Stalinist” pressure to go back- 
wards. This was made clear in an account of the stormy 
conference of the Warsaw Provincial Party Committee, 
Trybuna Ludu, December 29. The meeting was sharply 
divided, there was much personal abuse from either side, 
and only Gomulka and CC Secretary Jerzy Albrecht tried 
to obtain compromise without rancor. Gomulka_ was 
careful to say, however: 

“It must be admitted that even today there are still many 
comrades who have not yet learned to change their think- 
ing processes . . . to apply the new means and methods to 

their work. Thence the reasons for faltering, thence the 
words: ‘Now you see—the process of democratization has 
brought about an awakening of reactionary forces; there- 
fore, weren't we right in our hesitation to agree to such a 
process?’ 

“If there is still anybody today who thinks in this way, 
he must be told that he is wrong. . . . The changes which 
have occurred are a necessity, they are a condition for 
building Socialism in Poland. The fact that reactionary 
elements have reared their ugly heads does not lead to the 
conclusion that democratization was unnecessary.” 


Werfel-Axen Controversy 


7 LIBERAL FACTION of the Polish Party is not only en- 
gaging in controversy at home; it has also chided or 
attacked and has been attacked by Parties in the Satel- 
lites and in the West. The most notable controversy has 
been between Edda Werfel and the East German Commun- 
ist Herman Axen. Mrs. Werfel (wife of the editor of Nowe 
Drogi, Polish Communist theoretical monthly) published 
an article in Przeglad Kulturalny (Warsaw), November 7, 
in which she attacked the Parties and Party press in the 
USSR, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany and France 





for their vicious misrepresentation and distortion of what 
has been going on in Poland since the Eighth Plenum. 
Speaking of the French Communist press, for example, 
she quotes an article stating that in Hungary and Poland 
“anti-Semitic and anti-Soviet slogans mixed with the watch- 
words of militant Edda Werfel replied: 
“After reading that article I felt as if somebody had spit 
in our faces, and precisely for the best thing we had ever 
done in our lives. 


clericalism.” 


. . Comrades, come to your senses, not 
for the sake of our dignity, but for yours.” 

The article chided East German Premier Grotewohl for 
saying: “Those demanding what they call liberalization 
must be aware that this is tantamount to demanding the 
restoration of capitalism.” Neues Deutschland (Berlin 
October 27, carried Axen’s blistering attack on the Werfel 
article (he had apparently seen an advance copy of it 
Axen, a Moscow-trained Communist and a Soviet citizen; 
pulled out all the vicious stops of Stalinist billingsgate. One 
moderate sample: “Frau Werfel, with her revolutionary 
catch-phrases, finds herself in the company of the counter- 
revolutionary group among the Hungarian Socialists, of the 
American Rias station, of Ruth Fischer, Arthur Koestler, 
and other renegades.” 

Axen’s attack was shortly answered by Edda Werfel her- 
self and others. It failed in its attempt to browbeat the 
Polish intellectuals into conformity with the Moscow-di- 
rected line, but it did serve to highlight the increasing iso- 
lation of the Polish Party on intellectual and ideological 
grounds. 

Only with the Yugoslav Party are relations still warm. 
Indeed, Yugoslav Party organs spoke up strongly in the 
Werfel-Axen controversy; Politika (Belgrade), December 
2, in an article entitled “Pankow Calls for the Setting Up 
of a New Cominform,” attacked Axen’s article as “a mile- 
long article practically rehabilitating the late Vas- 
sarionovich [Stalin], and as “Axen’s ode to Stalin.” The 
visit to Warsaw, early in January, of a Yugoslav Communist 
League delegation headed by Vice President Vukmanovic- 
Tempo was a symbol of the increasingly close relations be- 
tween the two dissident Communist Parties. 


Dilemma 


fi Poemen vistr to Warsaw was considerably less cheer- 
A ful. Chinese Premier Chou En-lai arrived on January 
11, his mission presumably ind the presumption 
borne out by the tone of his speeches 


Was 
to warn the Poles not 
to go too far in their deviation from the line set by Mos- 
cow. The Chinese Communists had, during the days of 
the Eighth Plenum when the Soviet Party leaders were seri- 
considering using their tank 
Gomulka’s assumption of power, 


ously armies to prevent 


intervened in favor of 
the Poles. The Hungarian Revolt apparently changed the 
Chinese Party’s mind on the dangers of liberalization; the 
pressure of which Chou En-lai was capable was tremen- 
dous. 

Thus as Poland approached the Parliamentary elections 
on January 20, it hovered on the knife edge of decision 
The forces making up the vector leading away from fur- 
ther liberalization and democratization were strong: size- 
able factions in the Polish Party, and the Communist 
Parties of almost all of the rest of the world were applying 
that pressure. But the forces within the Polish Party ad- 
vocating the necessity of further advance towards demo- 
cracy were strong, and were backed by the aroused and 
militant will of the people. In going as far as they have 
already gone, Gomulka and the new leadership have let 
loose forces which they may, if lucky and skillful, guide, 
but cannot control. Gomulka’s appeal to the people, Janu- 
ary 13, not to exercise the newly given right of limited free 
choice in the election, demonstrated his fear of loss of 
even that power of guidance 

A knife edge is too uncomfortable to permit a long ten- 
ancy, no matter how strong the countervailing powers 
Poland’s bloodless October revolution was an achievement 
unique in the history of politics and powers, and that 
knowledge provides Poland with a unique exhilaration; 
but the problems and dilemmas of economics and politics 
springing from the revolution promise that the new yeat 
will provide difficulty and danger sufficient to match the 
exhilaration and the justified pride of achievement. 


Maid Joan in Warsaw 


Sea Potish THEATRE in Warsaw recently staged Bernard Shaw's 
Among the comments on the production was the following from the Warsaw 
weekly Swiat, December 2: 


“Saint Joan.” 


“When, in the epilogue of ‘Saint Joan,’ the Earl of Warwick addresses the 
ghost of the Maid twenty-five years after she was burned at the stake, and says, ‘My 
congratulations on your rehabilitation,’ the audience roars with laughter and ap- 
plauds for a long time. This phrase hits so accurately at the heart of the present 
situation that some people have suspected it was added to the text or the translator 
paraphrased the original. It is not so. One plainly sees in the original: “My con- 


gratulations on your rehabilitation.’ ” 





FROM THE COMMUNIST PRESS: 


A Jug on My Head 


Comments on a Visit to Lodz 


Motto: A certain Gypsy gave his son a jug and ordered 
him to fetch some milk. At the same time he slapped his 
face. When asked why he did so he replied: “That was 
to prevent him from breaking the jug.” (From the Tales 
by Professor Ignacy Taub, an authority on Gypsies.) 
| AM A CITIZEN of People’s Poland. It’s for me that the 
farmers plough and sow, it’s for me that the workers 
produce alarm-clocks, suspenders and locomotives. 

It’s for me that Koterbska sings “An Ugly Duckling and 
the Ginger One,” it’s for me that the Polish Theater ill- 
treats Mickiewicz. Fish are caught and pigs are fattened 
for me, and for me the crew of the “Batory” are earning 
dollars. 

For me the State Commission for Economic Planning is 
engaged in trying to think, and for me the weekly Swiat 
prints those lovely pictures. 

I am one of the proprietors of Nowa Huta and the film 
industry, the railway and half the taxi-cabs in Warsaw 
“Cedet” [Central Store in Warsaw] is mine and so is the 
Slasko-Dabrowski Bridge, the Circuses No. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
and also the State farms. I own ministers, soldiers and 
firemen, and a few schools and roads—good ones and bad 
ones. I own the “Grand Hotel” in Lodz, among others. 

It was in this “Grand Hotel” that I recently rented room 
353, and I can state that it lacks one essential thing—a 
bathroom. Deciding that a potentate like myself ought to 
be clean, I asked for a room with bath. I was told, how- 
ever, that there was no such thing and would I come back 
on Saturday. On Saturday, however, two ladies at the 
receptionist’s desk, hearing my request, shouted at me as if 
I wanted to blow up the place. Among other things they 
said: “You are lying, we never promise a room with a 
bath to a Polish citizen!” 

In civilized countries a citizen who pays taxes is consid- 
ered something more than a foreign visitor. Anyhow, he 
counts. State jobs are reserved for him, also the right to 
practice medicine and law, and rooms with a bath prob- 
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ably, too. In this country it’s evidently the other way 
Well, never mind, I can bear it, even though I 
am not only a citizen and taxpayer, but one of the pro- 


prietors of this country. 


The Dead and the Naked 


Concern over a human being may be something fairly 
primitive in the theoretical sense, but nevertheless it’s a 
basic part of a big idea: the idea of humanism. A starting 
point in concern over a human being is answering his ma- 
terial needs. In this sense I want to talk about the basis 
of the basis. Let me start with a paradoxical example. 

In the city of Kalisz a cemetery was “finished.” That 
is to say, the “inhabitants” were so numerous that not one 
more corpse could be interred there. Consequently, the 
Municipal People’s Council decided to allot funds for buy- 
ing a piece of land and putting a fence around it—in a 
word, to create a new place of eternal rest. 

This decision went through all the necessary channels up 
to the State Commission of Economic Planning. That in- 
stitution struck it off the list of budget preliminaries. 

The fathers of the city reacted in a fairly witty way. 
That is to say, they sent a letter stating that, in view of the 
decision, they had passed a law forbidding the citizens to 
leave our vale of tears. And since the inhabitants of Kalisz 
are well-disciplined and surely will obey the law, the 
Municipal People’s Council asked for more credits to build 
new houses because, when people refuse to die, there are 
additional housing problems. In my opinion the Municipal 
Council reacted in a human way. But what about the State 
Commission on Economic Planning? Were they inhuman? 
Let philosophers and clergymen answer that! 

And so a Polish citizen can be denied not only a bath- 
room, but also a place of eternal rest. Unfortunately, as 
long as he lives he will continue to bathe and wear clothes, 
since nudism is not popular in Poland. 

Our country is chiefly clothed by one city, named Lodz. 
The textile industry there is approximately a hundred years 


around. 





old, and becomes more and more obsolete, a principle 
which should apply to machines and not to human beings. 
. . . Formerly, this state of affairs had its justification. 

Before the war the biggest cost lay in the raw material 
not in the process of making it into a fabric. That’s why 
all the efforts of scientists and inventors went into making 
raw products cheaper. They invented first an artificial 
and then a synthetic fiber. Chemistry became a rival of the 
sheep and the cotton plant. And the price of raw ma- 
terials went down. 

In the last few years they have been introducing modern 
spinning mills and textile manufacture. But, of course, not 
in our country. For some managers of our economy think 
that in the Socialist system, where everything is planned, 
we can disregard economic rules and patterns. In a 
planned economy, it is logical that we should not be gov- 
erned by economics. 

Consequently, the average age of a textile machine in 
Lodz is over fifty. If they get a small percentage of new 
machines, they are always the same models. There are no 
high-rotation spinning wheels, there is no automation; 
there are none of those things which are called modern 
and are to be found in the West. As a result, our textiles 
are expensive and not very good. 


Who Pays for That? 


Some 2,800 workers are employed in the Barlicki Wool 
Factory. Before the war there were only 1,200. Because 
the factory has been expanded by units from somewhere 
else, production has gone up—that’s true—but it hasn’t 
doubled. 

An economic system is judged by its productivity, but 
before the war the average weaver made up to 32,000 
wefts a day. Now, he makes 25,000. In this way a cus- 
tomer pays for the wear of the machines, bad fiber and a 
bad bonus system. Before the war, a worker was paid by 
the meter. Now, they calculate his pay in such a compli- 
cated way that even the devil himself couldn’t figure it out 
—let alone the worker. As a result his interest in produc- 
tion is nil. 

The customer pays also for obsolescence of the machine. 
(Modern Swiss spinning-wheels have 120-137 rotations per 
minute; ours 80-90.) 

But that’s only the beginning of the faults for which we 
pay. Raw materials and half-finished fibers should lie 
down and “rest” between processing. We don’t let them 
rest: first, because we like tempo in work; second, because 
there are no reserves in raw materials and “lying-down” 
would stop work in some sections; and third (a super- 
paradox), because there is no space for lying-down and 
rest. Specialists think the quality decreases some 30 per- 
cent because of that. 

Nowadays, the final finishing stage in the production of 
material is one-third as long and three times sloppier than 
before the war. A customer pays for products of bad qual- 
ity. One reason for bad quality is that the wages of a “‘re- 
ject-maker” depend upon the fulfillment of the qualitative 
and quantitative plan of his section. The fewer the re- 
jects, the higher are his wages. Thus he is, so to speak, 
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interested in not perceiving the shortcomings. In other 
words . . . the worse he works, the more money he gets. 
But, dear reader, if you think that you already know 


why you can’t afford even one suit per year, you are mis- 


taken. This is not the end of your privileges, of your citi- 
zenship. 


Let us now go into another section: distribution. Whole- 
sale, retail, export, import—these are included too. 

I'll tell you a tale of a pair of shoes. Not because Marx 
built his criticism of capitalistic economy on shoes, mutton 
and suitcases—but simply because a friend of mine told 
me the story of one pair of shoes which he witnessed. 

Well, when a pair of shoes is finished, there gathered 
around it a few dignitaries from various Polish cities and 
institutions, to fix its price. The representative of produc- 
tion begins: “This pair of shoes, after taking into consid- 
eration the cost of raw material and production, costs us, 
for example, 200 zloty.” The president of the committee 
yawns and asks: “What price do we fix for it?” Then the 
representative of, say, Stalinogrod says: “We need this 
type of shoe. Its color is pleasing, its shape fashionable 
we can sell it for some 500 zloty.” 

“Oh no!” the representative of the capital indignantly 
exclaims. “In the Warsaw shops we have Czech shoes 
which cost only 400 zloty. Customers won’t pay more than 
300 zloty for these.” 

“No?” says the representative of Bialystok. “In the 


countryside they will sell for 450 zloty.” And so it goes. 





And that’s why, dear citizen, you have to pay half of 
your monthly salary for a pair of shoes. 

We use slogans: “By increasing output we produce 
cheaper things, we slash prices and raise the standard of 
living.” In real life this is not the case, and if it does hap- 
pen to be true it’s by such artificial means as “touching 
your right ear with your left hand.” 

More expensive shoes increase Socialist accumulation 
Thanks to it the State eventually can lower prices because 
it has gained reserves in money, because the financial plan 
has been overfulfilled and it is able to invest more. Un- 
fortunately, all this reasoning does not help the customer 
and cannot make him buy. Economic reasoning about 
productivity is hazy to the man-in-the-street, it remains 
abstract to him. Plans, accumulations and budgets do not 
help him, since he has to pay for his shoes. There is some- 
thing anti-humanistic in this system. 

This is simply disregard of the human 
psyche, disregard of the incentive system which might work 
for the increase of production, but only if the man involved 
in it were convinced that he would buy more and cheaper 
if he produced more and cheaper. 

That’s one of the problems of our home market. But 
there exists in Poland another jungle—namely, the export 
trade. Poland imports raw materials for the textile indus- 
try and exports the textiles. 


“something” 


We earn money from the 
processing but, since our technique is antediluvian, we 
earn very little. 

The bases of our export trade are woolen materials 
which are sought after in the West because of their cheap- 
ness. We earn very little on them because the most im- 
portant element of their cost is the raw material, which we 
pay for in dollars, whereas labor is very cheap. In cheap 
cotton materials it is the other way around and our profit 
is greater. But cotton goods are difficult to sell. Selling 
means fighting for markets, competing with Germany, 
France and England. We don’t know much about sell- 
ing. 


Vicious Circle 


Only recently a transaction took place. Some bad tex- 
tiles were exchanged for Dutch woolens which sell here 
for 600 zloty a meter. (Their quality is not very high, by the 
We had to pay a high price for them. We agreed 
to it because our textiles sold at a high price too. In such 
transactions, when money serves only as a means of defini- 
tion, price is not important. What is important is the rela- 
tion between the prices. If both sides sell cheaply or dearly 
it comes to the same thing. But what happens next? 

The Dutch people sold our textiles cheaper than they 
bought them. They made good the loss by selling us their 
woolens dearly. 


way. 


Western customers did not lose in this 
transaction. 


But the Dutch woolens went to our shops 


with high prices. Here it no longer mattered that we 
made a profit from exports; the Polish customer had to 
pay as much as the Dutch asked, plus other costs. Once 
more the customer—a working man—got a kick in his 
behind. 


A foreign customer orders some goods trom us and our 


factories start producing them. Of course, not all “export 
production” actually goes abroad. A part of it—often half 
of it—remains in this country because frequently the fac- 
tories do not fulfill the contract. (Why?—you will see in 
a minute.) What happens to those goods? They go to the 
home market. That’s how we get faulty goods that don’t 
please us (because they were ordered for a customer 
abroad with different tastes), goods we do not need, etc. 
The director of the Wholesale Textile Center showed me, 
full of despair, cotton material ordered by Indonesia. It 
had a hideous design and was quite stiff, but he had to 
sell it. He asked me: “Who will buy a dress as stiff as 
that? You can put it all by itself in a corner— like a child 
being punished!” 

A Polish customer cannot buy French cottons. If there 
is nothing else, his wife will have to wear a dress as stiff 
as sheet metal. The production managers and commercial 
specialists know it and couldn’t care less. That's another 
example of anti-humanism. 

And if no one will buy a dress that looks like armor, tons 
of them lie and rot in the depots (it happens! 
loss will be made good by the working man. 

This part of the national economy is so complex that it 
involves many contradictions. 


Again the 


The interests of the pro- 
ducer differ from those of the customer, the interests of 
export trading are different from those of the home market. 
The art of managing is a juggler’s art of eliminating con- 
tradictions and reconciling conflicting interests, rather than 
an art of ministering to the needs of society. 

In capitalism, of course, those contradictions exist too. 
But in the first place, that is precisely why we do not 
praise capitalism. 
kind of regulator 


Secondly, in capitalism there exists a 
the customer, who is in a sense the 
master of production and distribution. Unfortunately, we 
are not yet masters here. 


On the other hand, if a capitalist produces goods which 
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cannot be sold, he sustains a loss. In our economy the loss 
is suffered not by a director, but by all the citizens. 

Let us examine those contradictions. 

A worker is interested in the quality and quantity of 
production, even though the system of incentives does not 
work well. But a foreman, who inspects the goods, is in- 
terested in hiding their faults. The director of a factory 
gets a bonus if the plan is fulfilled in terms of value. The 
worker is not interested in fulfilling it, for he gets nothing. 
So the director strives to produce the goods which pay 
most. 

To give an example: someone is producing gabardine. 
The market is glutted already and nobody wants to buy. 
But that’s not the director’s business. Selling is not his con- 
cern. He only produces, fulfills the plan in terms of value. 

Those people who sell, say: “We have no use for gabar- 
dine! We want bed-linen instead!” 

“Oh no,” says the director, “then we would not fulfill 
the plan in terms of value.” 

And so the fight begins. Serving as mediator is the 
Central Committee, the State Commission on Economic 
Planning, or some other such institution. Various interests 
clash. All this happens because factories make goods think- 
ing in abstract terms about plans, the fulfillment of which 
may or may not be compatible with the needs of custom- 
ers. This vicious circle goes on and on, like some compli- 
cated hell-machine upon which we have no _ influence 
whatever and the mechanism of which escapes our under- 
standing, although it’s our own work that makes it go. 


Bureaucracy —the Tyrant of the System 


Stories about bureaucracy have no power to shock any- 
one any more. I read in Trybuna Wolnosci a story about 
two directors who, for a long time, exchanged letters dis- 
cussing whether it’s better to call a kiosk a “buffet” or a 
“stand.” For me, a Polish citizen, such occurrences are as 


common as an ordinary cup of tea. But recently I learned 
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that bureaucracy, 


from being anti-human, has 


positively anti-animal. 


of Krakow an institute producing 
serums and vaccines, which breeds cows 


become 
Near the city exists 
Now, from time 
to time a cow, according to its nature, 


has to have a pri- 


vate rendezvous with a bull. A private cow has a lovely 
time—it goes to see the bull and everybody is happy. But 
a cow belonging to the State has higher obligations 1 


ana 
duties. 


Near the institute there is a State farm where bulls 
bred. 


rules, 


ire 
The cows from the institute should, according to the 
flirt exclusively with 
they cannot. Why? Because the bulls are too busy with 
their own females on thei State farm. After all, a 
bull’s possibilities are limited too. What can the poor cows 


do but flirt with private bulls? 


those 


bulls. They should, but 


own 


But to bring about a happy 
end, the management of the institute: 1. has to write a 
document showing that the cow needs her little flirtation: 
2. the State farm must testify that bulls belonging to 


State cannot fulfill their duties 


the 


Only then can you bring the to the bull. After 


flirtation takes place a document must be drawn testifying 
that the bull has done its duty. 


cow the 
It’s only when those three 
documents are ready that a bank wiil pay to the private 
bull the money he earned. 


However, in our situation it is difficult to be moved by 
animals, since human beings are tormented by a similar lot 
of nonsense. We were citing anti-humanistic tendencies 
visible from the point of view of a customer. There ar¢ 
other instances involving the point of view of a produce 


a worker working in an enterprise. 


The textile industry in Lodz can still operate for 10 
20 years without a general change in its stock of machines 
and without introducing modern methods. But it would 
be point of view. On the 
other hand, introducing automation would mean sacking 


a great number of workers. 


to 


nonsense trom the economik 


Even now there are too many 
people. Even now over-employment exists. The fact that 





the necessary modernization will result in firing a number 
of workers must be taken into account. You can find this 
principle in every book on economics. The only possible 
way out would be large-scale investments, erecting new 
factories or rebuilding old ones. That is economic neces- 
sity. But we must go slow since we cannot afford great in- 
vestments all at once. Furthermore, large-scale investments 
in Lodz make no sense. The city is not famous for its 
and water is a decisive factor in the textile 
industry. To localize all textile industry in Lodz was one 
of the absurdities of capitalist economics, and it would be 
senseless to imitate it. 

I went to the Employment Office. In April they regis- 
tered 3,568 jobless workers, including 2,507 women. At 
the moment, there are not many jobs available. The in- 
dustry has not much work to offer, and from the point of 
view of production economies it should be this way. For 
the good of the textile industry an opposite process is to be 
desired 


water supply 


There is not yet mass unemployment in Lodz. But it 
may come when the industry moves toward modernization. 
That’s why we have to think about it now. Correct eco- 
nomic planning consists not only in making plans, but also 
in anticipating social and economic consequences. What 
are we to do, then? I see the following way out: 
including administrative 
the influx of workers from villages. 


First, to stop by all means 
means 

Second, the quick and well-organized return of young 
people who came from the villages to work in industry 
according to previous needs) back to the villages, which 
are now short of workers. It is a difficult and complicated 
affair, as the young people do not want to go back. But 
the situation in State farms and collectives demands it. 
They must be sent back to do Socialist work in the country, 
but they must first be re-educated and promised the same 
standard of life they enjoyed in the city, which meant for 
them social progress. We must invent a system of eco- 
nomic incentives to make this return attractive, and what’s 
more important, this must be done sensibly, humanely and 
according to the law. 

Furthermore, we must rid ourselves of a deeply ingrown 
“Socialist snobbism” which looks absurd and ridiculous in 
our economic position. What we need is more handicraft 
industries. We falsely assume that handicrafts are incom- 
patible with the dignity of an industrialized European 
country. We want to wear dinner-jackets, although we 
can’t afford boots yet! 

But in truth, handicrafts still pay in our country. We 
can find markets for them here and abroad. They require 
an absolute minimum of investments. It sounds like a 
paradox, but in the interest of modernization we have to 
go back a little. We must employ those people who are 
superfluous in factories and make them produce some- 
thing. For we cannot afford more investments. Handicraft 
industries would give work to women and unemployed 
now and in the future. 

And last, we should go about creating new industrial en- 
terprises in Lodz. If the textile industry has (because of 


water) limited possibilities in this city, it doesn’t follow 
that we cannot organize some other industry here. Lodz 
is very big. Why should we take people and transplant 
say, Zambrow, which involves erecting new 
homes, when there is a big city threatened by de-indus- 
trialization? Isn’t it much easier to re-educate the workers? 


them to, 


Dreams of Fairy-Tales 


That’s the problem of Lodz greatly simplified and ab- 
breviated, seen through the eyes of a non-specialist. It sug- 
gests many reflections. 

We have created iron rules and principles for the na- 
tional economy, “highest laws,” “‘unshakeable systems” of 
managing our production, etc. In the meantime we have 
neglected the human factor, not only in small, everyday 
issues, but in the big decisive ones. We criticize many 
things in our economic methods. Everybody—beginning 
with the workers and up to the managers of State farms— 
admits that something has gone wrong somewhere. But all 
complain without doing anything about it, and somehow no 
one can cross the magic circle towards action. We must free 
ourselves from talk which leads nowhere. There are no 
iron rules for managing the national economy that couldn’t 
be abolished. Only humanism, together with Socialist 
ideology, can be said to be our limit and our purpose, ac- 
cording to which our system of production should be 
changed. 

Workers in Polish factories cannot work for the abstract 
idea of a plan. They must work for concrete Polish citizens 

thinking about them. But this is possible only if they 
feel responsible for production in their own consciences 
and if they consider the needs and tastes of the market, 
where the quality of their goods will dictate their produc- 
tion and wages. They must not be bound to a bureaucratic 
machine that evolves “plans in terms of value, quality and 
quantity.” 

The management of an enterprise should be as much in 
the hands of the workers who work there as it is in the 
hands of various officials. 

The system of management should be wisely reorganized 
so that contradictions disappear; workers and directors, 
sales managers and exporters should turn together to- 
wards the customer instead of getting involved in various 
conflicting activities. 

The principle of paying its way should be the basis of 
industry, and the attitude of the sales manager who only 
wants to wrench money from the citizen should be consid- 
ered criminal. 

The dignity and the privileges of the citizen should be 
restored so that everyone knows it is he who is the center 
of all activities. 

These are my reflections and thoughts after my sojourn 
in Lodz, the thoughts of a little citizen of great Poland who 
longs for a Gypsy pedagogy that employs prophylactic 
punishment to prevent an evil, and does not inflict it after 
the deed is done. 





FROM THE COMMUNIST PRESS: 


“In Rura 


by Wieslaw Jazdzynski 


From Kronika (Lodz), April 30, 1956 


I WAS GREETED at the small, unbelievably dirty railway 

station by Kurczyk, Chairman of the section, host of 
the meeting at which I, the guest from the distant city, 
was to play the leading role—that of lecturer and discus- 
sion leader with the [Party] active of this small county seat. 

Our car had hardly started up when Kurczyk pulled 
out a flat pint, hit the neck with a practiced hand. A few 
drops splashed against the window. I drank willingly. I 
certainly felt the more than 100 kilometer ride on the 
branch line. The train had been cold, so slow that a man 
could have walked faster, and had gone through a sad, 
monotonous landscape—birches, stunted pine woods, dark 
forests, piles of dirty snow along the tracks. Not a living 
soul in my railway car. There was a newspaper which 
someone must have left there at least a week before, the 
Trybuna Ludu with the tragic news of Boleslaw Bierut’s 
death. After four hours of that journey, frozen stiff, as 
badly shaken about as the train itself, I sang partisan songs 
out loud. 

The meeting-hall, the only one in the little town, was 
completely filled. In the first row sat Surma, the Secre- 
retary of the Town Commitee, Mokwa, of the County 
Committee, Skoczynski, the Chairman of the Presidium 
of the County National Council, Captain Sobieraj, the 
Commander of the local UB, Kurczyk himself, of course, 
and others. There was no room for the priest, so that he 
sat all alone in the second row, and behind him were the 
rest of the people—teachers, librarians, officials from the 
Party clubhouse. 


I spoke about the present state of affairs in literature. 
It seemed to me that the audience listened most willingly 
to my comments about the roots of schematism, or lacquered 
reality. The voices raised in the discussion could penetrate 
only with difficulty the wall made by the first row, but 
they did get through. I noted down, for example, the fol- 
lowing questions: “Do you, sir, or your colleagues—writ- 
ers—know of any truths about which you did not write? 
And why?” “Is there Party management of periodicals, 
and if so, what does the censorship indicate, confidence in 
the people by the Party, or the reverse?” “Does the citi- 
zen speaker believe in the people who have directed cul- 
ture for so many years, sometimes to the right?” When 
the last question was raised—the hall became quite still. I 
could not quite understand why they awaited my reply 
with such tension. What could I say, that I don’t much 
believe in our critics, law-makers, and bureaucrats of cul- 
ture, that I haven't any faith in those who praise that un- 


| Poland’ 


bearable, and schematic, sad pile of sawdust to the skies 
simply because it came from the Soviet Union? I also 
den’t believe in those who go into ecstasy over third- 
rate Western writers simply because they are Western. Can 
we have faith in our Jesuit Fathers who ordered us to be- 
lieve in Socialist realism at the Szczecin Conference, reserv- 
ing for themselves alone the right to its interpretation? 

We walked through the dark streets of the little town. 
The streetlights flickered feebly, the rare passersby faded 
into the darkness like a ghost. And so even here in small- 
town rural Poland, trust has become a problem during the 
past few weeks. But really, if Party editors manage periodi- 
cals, then why is their work controlled by the censor who 
doesn’t trust—whom? One part of the Party not trusting 
the other? Indeed, after all we have read in the press of 
how the great mass of teachers are completely devoted to 
the cause of Socialism? Then why do these dedicated 
masses watch each other, so that they will not say anything 
but what is in the handbook, or program directives, even if 
they are proved to be false? And what about the various 
luminaries who came unscathed through all the phases, 
when sometimes the most epoch-making advances achieved 
in science and art proved to be fiascos. After all, they 
themselves first praised them and then threw them on the 
rubbish heap. . . . 

Dinner at Captain Sobieraj’s. All the citizens from the 
first row seemed to be there. How many problems oppress 
them, controversial, unclear, dubious and irritating prob- 
lems! They won’t shut their lips with a padlock, no, that’s 
not possible any longer, they won't drown their dissensions 
in whiskey. 

A goodly stream of alcohol, well-flavored with herbs, 
flowed down our throats that evening. The strangest flow- 
ers, leaves, cloves floated in our glasses. On the table: 
game, a peppery bigos [stew], sausages smelling of juniper 

in a word, food transplanted straight from old Lithuania. 

“Lately we've all been drinking more,” Kurczyk revealed 
the secrets of the life of the little town to me. 

“And without that, we would grow dizzy in the head,” 


added Mokwa. 

“Well, Comrade, drink up. If only everything will be 
cleared up as fast as possible. Probably our Comrade, as a 
Warsaw writer, already knows something,” Surma said. 

Sobieraj proved to be a good host. A pleasant, well- 
mannered young man, in a carefully fitted Allied uniform 
[Western army surplus shipped to Poland through 
UNRRA|], he took care that no one became too drunk, 
zestfully refilled glasses, attempting to direct the conversa- 
tion toward neutral subjects. He was called away to the 
telephone for a while. He returned upset. 





In the morning, three Skodas were waiting for me 
Three chauffeurs opened car doors, inviting me to private 
conferences with the Secretary of the Town Committee, the 
Secretary of the County Committee, and the Chairman of 
the Presidium of the County National Council. Since each 
of them desired to see me alone, I conjectured that it was 
the result of their first, uncoordinated decisions that morn- 
ing. I sent off the cars with the promise that I would make 
the three calls 

The light of day unsparingly laid bare the wretchedness 
of the little county seat. Muddy little streets, full of pud- 
dies, potholes; dirty houses, unrenovated for years. The 
only decent new house, decorated with graceful columns, 
proved to be the one which the Party is building for itself 

I went to the church. I wanted to see the imposing 
Romanesque-Gothic edifice. I do this no doubt not merely 
because of pleasure but also because of habit, of a condi- 
tioned reflex—-I never pass by one of these old Polish 
churches where, beside the pretentious saints, bought at a 


discount at the country fair, one can find examples of the 


true art of the old masters or the nameless artists of the 
people 


The case of Surma 1s equally simpie—as well as equally 
complicated. Simple, since, on the one hand, it concerns 
a single and, at bottom, primitive man. Complicated since, 
on the other hand, we have to deal here with a social phe- 
nomenon produced by the past decade. The Secretary of 
the Town Committee carefully closed the door behind me 
and sat down behind his desk, as if he couldn’t imagine 
the conversation taking place in any other fashion. 

“Do you have any directives yet, Comrade?” 

“About what?” 

“You're from Warsaw, so I thought that our committee 
ought really to be the first to work on it on our level... . 
with that . old man’’—he looked over his shoulder, but 
the portrait had already been removed. There was a very 
clean square space on the dirty wall. 

“I think that there won’t be directives.” 

“How is that possible? I’ve been here so many years, 
the Party chose me, and there have always been directives. 
Apparently you’re a very recent member?” 

If one could penetrate the defenses of this man, one 
would not find a heart or a mind. Surma is only a mechan- 


ism, an overwhelmingly sad invention of the epoch of the 
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“people’s genius,” a peculiar phenomenon of the “world’s 
most advanced” technology. This county official of Poland 
consists of a dual apparatus: 
set. 


a receiving and a sending 
Perhaps also of the lubricant indispensable to the 
conservation and small pride of this human automaton. 
The receiving set, as the name indicates, receives direc- 
tives, telephone orders, information in sealed envelopes 
with the legend 
warning, 


“secret,” brochures equipped with the 
“solely for the use of the Party organization.” 
The sending set signals, after he has familiarized himself 
with the directives, still one more “decisive turning-point 
at the county level in the fight for . . .” (corn, the activiza- 
tion of the poor peasants, the disclosure of reserves, etc. 
The directives, usually somewhat distorted, trickled down 
to the instructors. At the moment that the instructors 
speak to the masses, the turning-point is achieved. On what 
does Surma’s leading role depend? On the fact that he, 
on the town level, is the first to know. 

“And where are these directives to come from?” I asked. 

“From the Provincial Committee.” 

“And if the Provincial Committee 
them? The situation is a difficult one.” 


isn’t able to make 

“The Comrades from the Central Committee, in that 
case, will brief us on the post-20th Congress era, in refer- 
ence to the fight against the personality cult.” 

Is Surma going to fight the personality cult? No, that 
is not possible. Surma is going to reactivate this cult un- 
consciously, as is every other dependent mind existing 
only and solely for the orders of others. 

“Talk with the people, Comrade,” he said, “listen to 
what they say, to what bothers them. You, the writers, are 
the least disciplined part of the Party. The ‘Poem 
Adults’ and so forth. A trainee from the central organiza- 
tion told us that the writers apparently want changes in 
the government. . . .” It is perfectly possible to talk to the 
people, but first one must have new directives. 


for 


Truth flows slowly down to the nation, it drips down 
from the high mountain where it is held back by dams, 
lurking Surmas at various levels. There are few Secre- 
taries so independent that they don’t wait for “directives,” 
few who have gone forth with beating hearts and from a 
burning necessity to meet the doubts and questions of the 
masses. And there will be progressively fewer of them. 

We speak of the re-education of the Party. Can one re- 
educate Surmas? One can only change them. For the 
Party cannot be made up of people who have too much 
time for details, too little for acquiring a basic knowledge 
of the life of the nation. 

The drama continues—now I am at Mokwa’s, the County 
Party Secretary. Skoczynski came too, perhaps he did not 
want to wait any longer. The amiable Stalin smiles down 
from the wall. The Chairman of the Presidium of the 
County National Council immediately got down to cases. 


“You must help us. Mokwa wants to resign, he’ll plow 
his father’s fields, he says that he believes in nothing. A 
madman, Comrade.” 

The young Secretary, probably still this side of 40, yells, 
“People are making fun of me! They ordered me to praise 
Gomulka—so I praised him. To condemn him—so I con- 
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False Start” 
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FALSTART 


Sign at far end of course is “Democratization”: 
jumped the gun is identified as “Press.” 


athlete who 


Szpilki (Warsaw), August 12, 1956 


demned him. 
I spoke well of him; that he was a Fascist 


It was necessary to speak well of Tito—so 
so I said that 
too. We prayed before Stalin, now admit it, we did pray?” 

“Something of the sort, only without making the sign 
of the cross... .” 

“And now we're going to debunk him! Why did I ever 
boast that I knew half of the Short History by heart? Who 
will trust us?” 
fell. Mokwa had to the heart. 
Not because I regarded his standpoint as right. But above 
all this is a man who struggles with himself, who worries. 


A silence touched me 


Mokwa does not consider the Party as primarily a group 
of people serving some enormous mechanical calculator. 
They press a button—the end of the anti-Tito spree, they 
press another—the era of the peaceful transition to Social- 
ism ensues, a third—and the epoch of the “dawn of the 
people” is over. Mokwa knows that these are not automatic 
currents, but he does not know how to explain them convinc- 
ingly to people. And this is his dilemma. 

“Janek,” the voice of Skoczynski rang out warmly, 
“you're respected in the county, you’re a local man, whom 
will they trust if not you, their own local man?” 

“That's a lot of talk! Recently the workers asked me to 
take off my shoes, they wanted to see how much my feet 
had grown during the past six years. 
living is called in Polish 
tell the people?” 


(The standard of 
“the foot of life.”] What can I 


“Truth is truth, and we have to tell it to the people. 
Perhaps first they'll laugh, but later they'll trust us.” 

Rural Poland! 
hugging a little river, hundreds of little villages lost in the 
sleepy, forested flatlands, still cut off from the world by 
rains, mud, blizzards, the lack of roads. 
friends. 


A little district of two or three little towns 


And yet the two 
. . What do they end up talking about? About 
public opinion, the great need of considering the people. A 
painful affair. There are hundreds, and perhaps even thou- 





sands of Directors, Chairmen, Secretaries, Chiefs, whom no 
one elected and no one wanted. There are the legislative 
delegates who, aside from their hands so willing to 
applaud, represent only the pavement of Warsaw’s prin- 
cipal streets. There are the men who consider people who 
say they cannot support their families on 500 zloty [per 
month] as nothing more than malcontents and opportunists. 
These men, compromised in one place, swim up to the 
surface again unscathed in another, still retaining their 
old rank, secretly, after a lie-filled communique that is 
contrary to public opinion. In fact, do we have a public 
opinion in general? There is only one way: to tell the truth, 
to write the truth, and to respect the truth, so that the 
voice of the nation and that of its best part—the Party— 
can become one voice. 

But Mokwa was stubborn. “No Frank, I’ve had enough, 
I’m going back to my father’s farm.” 
rupted: 


Skoczynski inter- 
“And what will you do?” 
“My father needs help. We’re going to improve our 
economy, to create a better, happier village.” 
“Just what kind of a village? Tell me specifically.” 
“Socialist, naturally,” he said nervously, looking at me 
and Skoczynski long, carefully, as if he were just then 
aware of the sense of his own words of a little while ago. 
Can Skoczynski and Mokwa be re-educated? A superflu- 


ous question. In their case re-education is unnecessary. 


They still worry, perhaps they still think that Comrade 
History has turned an unnecessary somersault; still I think 
that the gathering healthy wave of national discussions, 
creative criticism, discussions about lies, the current of 
fights for the whole truth—will not toss them on the shoals. 
They will kindle and direct this discussion in the rural Po- 
land where they were born, grew up and matured. With 
all their so very human hesitations, Mokwa and Skoczynski 
represent in themselves a priceless asset, so very different 
from Surma’s, an asset also born of our decade. 

The sun is shining, beside me the Chief of the section, 
Kurcezyk, hops over the puddles. We’re going toward the 
station. The car drives slowly behind us. As we walk along, 
the little county seat fades away behind us, details disap- 
pear. The golden dust lends a peculiar color to the seat 
of county authorities, the collection of war-damaged 
houses, and gives it charm. 

“I wouldn’t leave here even for God,” declared Kurczyk. 

“Well, Comrade, a stirrup cup?” He pulls out his flat 
pint bottle, hits it against his arm. We invite the chauffeur 
to join us. 

“Well, spring isn’t far off.” 

And the Chief grabs hunks of old snow off the drifts 
and throws them to the winds. Perhaps he wishes in this 
way to contribute to the coming of spring? 


Sure Giveaway 


\ Ss A Goop cadre member, Kovacs was promoted to the post of Secret Police Inves- 
t tigator. His boss warned him that unless he unmasked at least one reactionary 
by the end of his two-week probation period he would end up in prison. 


The new police investigator started his job enthusiastically, but as the days passed 
by he realized that all his friends, having learned about his new assignment, were 
careful about what they said in his presence. Almost at the end of the probation 
period, he met one friend who was not yet aware of his new job. Kovacs immed- 
iately asked: “What is your opinion of the recent Party Resolution?” 

“The same as yours,” was the friend’s automatically cautious answer. 

“Aha,” cried Kovacs in triumph and relief, “Then I arrest you in the name of 
the Secret Police.” 
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A view of Komio. the new socialist mining town (Photo by Sandor Mez6) 


ew lowns 


A survey of industrial communities 


under construction in the Soviet bloc 


This article is based on Communist sources available be- 
fore the latest upheavals in Hungary and Poland. Con- 
ditions may have deteriorated since then in these two coun- 
tries, though all regimes have promised that housing and 
the standard of living will nou 


receive more attention. 


A CHARACTERISTIC feature of the new landscape in East- 

ern Europe are the flat roofs, tower-cranes and scaf- 
foldings of the “new Socialist towns.” Either as complete, 
self-sufficient industrial centers or as adjuncts to existing 
cities, these towns are being built in connection with the 
vast areawide Communist industrialization program. Their 
function is to provide living quarters for the workers in the 
new plants and mines. But the “new Socialist town” serves 
more than the economic program of the state. It is de- 


Text and picture from Hungary (Budapest), No. 9-10, 1955 


signed to stand as a showplace of Communism, to form the 
model framework for the development of a “Socialist” way 
of life, to be a tangible monument to Communist achieve- 
ment in industrial progress and social planning. 

The largest and best known new town projects in the 
area are Nowa Huta 


Havirov (Czechoslovakia 


Poland Sztalinvaros (Hungary 
Dimi- 
outside the 


USSR: its construction, which began in 1947-48 and was 


Bulgaria 
trovgrad was the first “new Socialist town” 


, Dimitrovgrad 


almost entirely Soviet-conceived and directed, was ac- 
companied by great fanfare in the Communist press. Na- 
ruchnik na Agitatora (Sofia) of June 1952 hailed Dimitrov- 


grad as “the deed of our free who thus 


working people 
prove themselves] worthy of [Georgi] Dimitrov’s covenant: 
to accomplish in one or two decades that which took other 


nations centuries.” 


Unlike the old, spontaneously de ve loped industrial cities 
whose ugliness and “‘chaos” are regularly decried by Com- 
munist planners—the “new Socialist town” is planned as a 


Architektura Warsaw), No. 1, 1956. 
stated that “similar to a medieval town which was conceived 


complete unit. 


in its final form, a modern Socialist town in the 20th cen- 


Lil 


tury must be built on the basis of a theoretical plan which 
will meet all community requirements.” 
Svet v Obrazech 


the genesis of the plan for the new mining town of Havirov 


Prague), January 7, 1956, explained 





in the Ostrava coal district of Czechoslovakia: 


“Havirov is one of those new cities which is to solve the 
Mines and 
Ostrava tempts workers 
jut when people go there to work 
they also want to find a home. . . . Originally the plants 
industrial enterprises) began to build [housing] for their 
employees all about . . . in a dispersed, uneconomical 
way. The apartments were nice and comfortable. But 
everything was too far away—the dairy, the butcher. Shoes 
in Ostrava; social life—in Ostrava. 
Therefore the conclusion was reached that the most suit- 
able and economical thing would be to build new cities 
according to the principles of modern urbanization, with 
consideration to the bio-climatic conditions as well as the 
distance from work, so that people should not be more 
than 30 minutes away from their place of employment. 
The site of today’s Havirov fulfilled these conditions.” 


housing shortage in the Ostrava region. 
foundries call for new people. 
with high earnings. 


in Ostrava; culture 


The symbolic heart and center of the new “Socialist” 
town is a stee] combine, a power station, a chemical plant, 
which is prominently situated, often on a hill overlooking 
the town or at the end of a broad boulevard. The factory 


thus plays the role of the medieval cathedral or church in 
the town’s design. 

The towns are planned according to the general prin- 
ciples of modern city planning, with certain specifically 
“Socialist” features. They are supposed to be functional 
“efficiency” communities, work-centered and including all 
the public facilities which the Communists consider the 
hallmarks of collectivized living. Typical are the huge 
networks of nurseries and kindergartens which care for 
children while mothers go to work. The House of Culture 

the State-run local community center for all social and 
political activities—is another institution peculiar to this 
life. Schools, hospitals, communal cafeterias, parks and 
stadiums are emphasized in the plan. No churches are 
built in the new “Socialist” town. 


Living accommodations are primarily of two kinds: huge 
blocks of two and three-room flats for couples and families, 
and larger hostels for unmarried workers who live in dormi- 
tory style. Reports—notably of Dimitrovgrad and Victoria, 
in Romania—indicate that workers are permitted and 
helped to build private, individual houses in limited 
numbers. 


Little stress is placed on architectural design in the func- 
tional new town. Public buildings are usually in the monu- 
mental “Socialist-realist” (neo-classical) style prevailing 
throughout the area; the rest of the architecture is utili- 
tarian. Recently modern methods of construction using 
prefabricated parts have been undertaken in some cities. 
Also, there are indications of coming changes in archi- 
tectural policy, away from the imperial style. Svet v 


Obrazech (Prague), January 7, 1956, expressed the follow- 


ing views on the architecture in Havirov, criticizing its 
lack of distinction and originality: 


“Formerly [the architects) had to design at most an 
apartment house, and today they have to design entire 


districts, whole cities. How to design them [is the ques- 


tion]. To continue the impoverished over-standardized 
style of postwar construction is impossible. People reject 


that kind of architecture. They want to live in attractive 
houses. But [in the building of the new town] there was 
not enough time to study and search for new paths. The 
architects found a way out of their dilemma by turning 
to the past and taking over the architectural elements of 
classical buildings. . . . Of course, they did not achieve 
much. Details which have a function in the old buildings 
play only a formal, questionably decorative role in new 
buildings. Many of them lack the correct dimensions and 
many are not suitable for a modern apartment house in a 
Socialist city. . . . The new districts of Havirov will look 
different in this aspect... .” 

The sites of the new towns are determined by several 
considerations, the decisive one being proximity to existing 
industries or to raw material sources for new industries. 
Climate, soil and communications (roads and railways) 
are also considered. The complete authority of the State 
empowers it to choose locations and take over the required 
land wherever desirable. 

In the construction work on the new towns the regular 
workers of the State building industry are supplemented 
by special work brigades recruited primarily from the rural 
districts. Many of these are youth brigades composed of 
both boys and girls, as young as 14. The regime offers 
many incentives in order to attract manpower to the new 
towns: sign-up bonuses, very low rents, very high wages. 
In the Nowa Huta steel foundry the wages are three or 
four times higher than the national average; in Havirov 
the monthly rent for a two-room flat is 65 koruny (about 
$10 at the official exchange rate or the price of 1¥2 kilo- 
grams of lard in Czechoslovakia). In return for these 
privileges, in some instances the future residents of the new 
towns are obliged to contribute “voluntary”’—unpaid— 
labor on the construction. 


Failings 


The new towns are pet projects of the regime and are 
always mentioned in the press in glowing terms. However, 
the enthusiasm of the press has not concealed the fact that 
conditions are far from the envisioned ideal. Unrealistic 
plans, lack of foresight, technological and administrative 
weaknesses have hampered and harried progress on the 
town projects. In some cases, work is lagging years behind 
the plan. In several instances, water drainage was not 
properly set up so that the towns are steeped in mud. In 
another case, it was discovered after apartment houses had 
been built that there was not enough water on the town 


site to supply the needs of the planned number of in- 
habitants. 


The greatest weakness has been in housing construction. 
Construction on the new towns generally starts with 
erecting temporary living quarters for the construction 
workers. The Communist press has carried numerous com- 
plaints about conditions in these barracks. Construction 
on the permanent housing and on the industrial buildings 
then theoretically starts simultaneously and should proceed 
at the same pace. In the majority of the new towns, how- 
ever, housing has notoriously failed to keep up with indus- 
trial construction; and labor unrest, absenteeism and turn- 
over, and even a rising crime and alcoholism rate have 





been attributed to this discrepancy. A Soviet city planning 
engineer visiting the Hungarian town of Kazincbarcika, 
where housing construction is seriously lagging, reminded 
his Hungarian colleagues of the practical base of the 
concept of the new “Socialist” towns, noting that 
“in this way [permitting housing construction to lag] the 
factory only makes trouble for itself; it deprives itself of a 
dependable team of permanent skilled workers living on the 
spot this situation leads to labor migration. . . . It is 
the Soviet experience that wherever housing falls behind 
industrial construction there is an adverse effect first of 
all on labor productivity. ...” (Magyar Nemzet |Budapest], 
March 23, 1956) 


by 


Poland 


bens SIX YEAR PLAN (1950-1955) in Poland provided for 

the development of a number of industrial centers. In 
addition to the reconstruction of war-devastated towns and 
their industries, the Plan provided for the building of many 
new industrial settlements cither as an enlargement of 
existing towns or as entirely independent communities. 
Seventy-five percent of the settlements were to be in the 
latter category with complete communal facilities. Of these 
the largest and most important is Nowa Huta, planned for 
100,000 inhabitants. Others are Nowe Tychy, Nowa Da- 
browa and Pyskowice in Silesia. Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw) 
of August 23, 1953, stated that ZOR (Management of 
Workers’ Settlements) was building 130 new settlements in 
Poland. The same paper reported on December 8, 1953, 
that in Lower Silesia 25 new settlements were being built. 
All of these are located in old towns and were built in con- 
nection with new factories under construction, such as the 
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Rokita chemical plant in Brzeg, and the cellulose plant in 
Jelenia Gora. 


Vowa Huta 


Near Cracow a huge steel foundry with a scheduled 1.7 
million tons production capacity is under construction. 
Cracow could not accommodate all the workers, and in 
addition the Communists wished to build an entirely new 
town as a living symbol of their industrial achievements. 

Nowa Huta is situated about 10 kilometers from Cracow. 
Its location was determined by the proximity of raw ma- 
terials for the steel combine; the local availability of building 
material; the abundance needed for the steel 
combine; good soil conditions and transportation facilities. 

Construction started in the spring of 1949 and final plans 
were approved in the summer of 1952. The chief architect 
was Tadeusz Ptaszynski. Nowa Huta 1s built between the 
former villages of Krzeslawice and Mogila. Its center is a 
square along the Cracow highway. The south wall of this 
square will consist of a House of Culture, in Neo-Classic 
style with a colonnade. Seven apartment houses will form 
the remaining three walls and a column will be erected in 
the center of the square. From this column the streets will 
radiate like the points of a star. The broadest avenue—60 
meters wide—will run towards the steel foundry and will 
take the bulk of the traffic. This boulevard will have an 
open perspective on the foundry, which is situated on the 
top of a hill and separated from the town by a broad green 
belt. According to the plan, its entrance will be flanked by 
an imposing group of 


of water 


buildings containing the plant 


management offices, social organizations, the meeting hall. 
a cafeteria, a clinic, reading rooms, etc. 


“The view of this 
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View of Nowa Huta. Caption reads: “Not everything is of supreme 


beauty here, but everything is new and built at a tremendous 
tempo. Poland (Warsaw), No. 10 (14), 1955 


huge center of administrative buildings will accentuate the 
power and magnitude of the enterprise,” wrote Jan Aniola 
in his book Nowa Huta 1951: “it will make a 
strong and lasting impression on the thousands and thou- 
sands of workers going to work every day 

The central square of Nowa Huta will be connected 
with a second square where all the city administrative 
buildings will be located. Among these the most important 
will be the town hall, the Party headquarters, the Trade 
Union building, and the ZMP* (Youth League) head- 


quarters. Shops will occupy the ground and first floors of 
these buildings. 


Warsaw 


The rest of the city will consist of housing settlements, 
each a complete unit with all social facilities such as 
schools, libraries, clinics, shops, swimming pools and sports 
grounds. On the outskirts there will be a central sports 
stadium for 30,000 people, and an artificial lake with sports 
equipment. A covered stadium seating 5,000, a central 
hospital, theaters and movie houses are also to be built. 
Supply facilities such as bakeries, dairies, central laundries 
and warehouses will be situated outside the residential 
parts of the city (Trybuna Ludu, August 23, 1952 

Nowa Huta will have 17 hectares of parks and lawns. 
(This, according to the tenets laid down in “The Principle 
of Planning the Socialist City”; D. Bienkowska [Warsaw], 
1952, is a very small allotment for the planned number of 
inhabitants. A city of 100.000 inhabitants should ideally 
have 120 hectares of open green space. 

The city should be completed in 1957. Trybuna Ludu 
reported on July 30, 1953, that “it is difficult to find one 
inhabited house in the city. Till now there has not been even 
one street with a name.” By March 1954 there were 
45,000 inhabitants, and by the end of 1955 this number 
had grown to 80,000. Trybuna Ludu, October 12, 1955, 
reported that three-fourths of these already had apart- 
ments: 17-20.000 lived in workers’ hostels. Factories and 
housing were theoretically to be constructed together. How- 


* Now disbanded. 


ever, the housing construction has not kept pace with the 
influx of workers, and living conditions are poor. An article 
in Trybuna Ludu, October 16, 1955, disclosed that there 
were then about 600 cases of families “separated for months 
and years; couples with husband in one hostel, the wife in 
another; single mothers with children living in bad sanitary 
conditions and overcrowded accommodations.” Refugees 
have described workers’ barracks in which 300 persons are 
quartered in one huge hall, 
plumbing facilities. 


lacking ventilation and 
There has also been a serious lag in the construction of 
the planned social and cultural facilities. Trybuna Ludu’s 
article charged that “the Comrades from the central au- 
thorities and the Foundry Council have not taken sufficient 
interest in the non-productive life of the workers.” The 
Nowa Huta Cultural Council had passed a number of 
resolutions but all the deadlines had long since gone by. 
“The paper on which these resolutions were written has 
already turned yellow. . . . but so far there is still no 
Cafes? None. Stadium? 
Shops are 


theater, no movie house. 


Unfinished. Orchestras, concerts? None. 


x 
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Left, the old city of Cracow; right, the new town of Nowa Huta. 


Architektura (Warsaw), No. 9, 1954 


poorly supplied; many things are not available. . . . The 
hospital has only 207 beds, too few. The . . . deadlines 
move the way the water flows in the Vistula. In Nowa Huta 
there are many children—young town, young people, high 
natural population increase. Nurseries are built for them, 
but the plans are not fulfilled. The reason? They are not 
in the production sector, just the social and communal. 

In the parks one looks in vain for playgrounds, or 
even simple sand-boxes where the children could play in 
the fresh air. There are only avenues for the grown-ups, 
asphalt roads on which cars are speeding.” 


A movie house for 900 people was promised for spring 
1955 (Trybuna Ludu, August 17, 1954), but there has 
been no further information about it. The planned theater 
opened on December 3, 1955. 

Difficult living conditions in Nowa Huta have discour- 
aged workers from joining the steel foundry—many left 
in 1952-53—and have bred crime, delinquency and alco- 
holism. Adam Wazyk’s “A Poem for Adults” (see p.30) 
vividly evoked these conditions. Later, the Polish press 
defended Nowa Huta, asserting that conditions were not 





as bad as they had been pictured. Trybuna Ludu of of the advantages of this kind of 


soil . it caused the 
October 12, 1955, wrote: 


builders much trouble. Polish engineers were not accus- 
ss , : : - tomed to the specific problems of building under such 
Brutality, felonious assault and infanticides never were a : : 
. anid : ; conditions and therefore made many grave mistakes as 
common occurrences. . . . characteristic to this enterprise. ; : 5 
: 7 : - . ; far as the preparation of the ground was concerned 
. .. Hooliganism in Nowa Huta no doubt exists, but in no : 
: ; : mistakes which are still influencing the kind and cost of 
greater degree than in the rest of Poland. So, too, with : . 
+ oot ; ; . a es = the work at Nowa Huta. ... 
prostitution. Do they drink in Nowa Huta? Yes, they OF ; eo cu 
° : ° . . r . ‘or instance, the levelling o the grounc was not 
drink as everywhere else. . . . Hooliganism in Nowa Huta ; # 
: : foreseen before the building of the roads and the main 
is less dangerous than in Cracow or Warsaw. It does not : 
aa aaa S . construction was started. 
stem from nihilism, but from ignorance. . . . Nowa Huta “A € thi lied thri ’ 
. . . ° AS a result OF this misapplec thrift the permanent 
it should be borne in mind) is famous throughout Poland PI i. 
and attracts a variety of types among them, people roads were usually much lower than the unlevelled sur 
: i : oe ie | : rounding terrain. . . . and this tended to convert [these 
with criminal records. About 600 such people came to ; : 
‘ a ; : roads! into conduits for the rain water in the whole area 
Nowa Huta lately. There is also a number of notorious Besid aaah | inad 
" . . side thi t * roads were too nar»°rroy ‘ Lf < “ < - 
adventurers, professional prostitutes, etc. There was a a a nee vane We SOO NES Ce Sea 
: for the traffic connected with the construction work 
time when one could not walk on the street unmolested, TI oad i “iI 
. . > 1e te ) ary ‘OoOads AISsO §S 1 e tr e Sz > - m- 
a time when, in front of women’s hostels and restaurants, ee eee ae eee ae 
: : as ; ceived considerations of economy. They were made, in a 
hooligans in bunches harassed people. These things no : So ; 
Scien eked slipshod fashion, of broken stones and even of wooden 
) = eXIST. 


poles. They deteriorated rapidly, especially during the 

The majority of the Nowa Huta population are young rainy seasons and thaws. This in turn caused the rapid 

people. All are employees (or their families) of the Nowa deterioration of the vehicles using the roads. It caused 

Huta steel foundry. Three-quarters of them come from the long bottlenecks and delays in the supply of building ma- 

terial. Furthermore, the extremely muddy roads and mud- 

dy building sites depressed the workers and caused a 

considerable decrease in labor efficiency. This state of 

chronic muddiness on the construction grounds of Nowa 

Huta should disappear after the road shoulders and a 
larger number of permanent, wide roads are built. 


Tygodnik Powszechny (Cracow), April 1, 1956, pub- 
lished an article titled “Across Nowa Huta” which gave 
further insight into working conditions in a town where 
all the labor force is relatively new and rootless: 


Don’t you realize, Kazik, how much has been written 
about Nowa Huta?’ 

* “Ves. but how have they been writing about it? Either 
hurrah—we are building, building. . . pledges, declara- 
tions. . . . Three hundred, four hundred, a thousand per- 
cent over the plan, in excess of the norms, 36 hours per 

Layout for center of Nowa Huta. day; or else some poet groans—inhuman Poland, cattle, 
rottenness, nothing but lies—and takes a sip of black 
coffee. Is this the truth about Nowa Huta? They lie 


Miasto (Warsaw), May 1954 


rural districts (Trybuna Ludu, October 18, 1955), recruited 
by the Central Recruiting Office. They are offered various 
incentives to sign up, chiefly high pay. According to Try- 
buna Ludu the yearly income of the foundry worker is 
18,077 zloty. The national average as given in 7 rybuna 
Ludu, February 3, 1956, is 1,009 zloty. However, these 
high salaries are of little avail in the face of housing and 
goods shortages in Nowa Huta. The same paper attacked 
the practice of secrecy and favoritism in distribution of 
apartments and other comforts. A Party member, when 
asked what she considered the worst abuse in Nowa Huta, 
replied: nepotism (Trybuna Ludu, October 18, 1955). 
Errors in the planning and construction of Nowa Huta 
were exposed by Michal Rojewski, then Director-General of 
the Ministry of Industrial Building and in charge of con- 
struction of Nowa Huta, in Budownictwo Przemyslowe (In- 
dustrial Building) (Warsaw), July-August 1954. The ac- 
count gives a vivid picture of the birth of Nowa Huta: 
“It was decided that Nowa Huta should be built on the 


Residential section of Nowa Huta. 
sub-Cracovian clay soil which is very porous. . . . In spite 


Swiat (Warsaw). October 23. 1955 








A Poet’s View 


Adam Wazyk’s A Poem for Adults was published in Nowa Kultura (Warsaw) on 
August 21, 1955. It was both hailed and condemned as the first—and in many ways 


still the most outspoken—post-Stalin expose of the realities of life under Communism. 
The fourth verse, depicting conditions in Nowa Huta, is reprinted here. (For full 
text of the poem see NBIC, January 1956.) 


From villages and little towns they come 
in carts 

to build a foundry and dream out a city, 
dig out of the earth a new Eldorado. 

with an army of pioneers, a gathered 
crowd, 

they jam in barns, barracks and hostels, 

walk heavily and whistle loudly in the 
muddy streets: 

the great migration, the twisted ambition, 

with a string on their necks—the 
Czestochowa cross. 

three floors of swear-words, a feather 
pillow, 

a gallon of vodka and the lust for girls 

Distrustful soul, torn out of the village 
soil, 

half-awakened and already half-mad, 

in words silent, but singing, singing songs. 


the huge mob, pushed suddenly 


The former and the latter. Cynics. I'll show what the 
truth looks like. You'll see... . 

‘I came to Nowa Huta in 1952. I wanted to work, to 
learn more about life. . Three days passed before I 
was assigned to the first sector of the ninth rolling mill 
administration. . . . Here I really did get mad. Bureau- 
crats. . . . Together with fifteen other new arrivals we 
formed a new brigade. The old brigades did not want to 
take us; for the brigade leaders and foremen, it did not 
pay. They had their own acolytes with whom they con- 
ducted obscure dealings. . . . Nobody took any interest in 
us. We were at a loss where to look for shovels, pick- 
axes, wheelbarrows, how to find the site assigned to us. 
Somehow I managed to keep going, but others. . . . they 
got demoralized, and quit. Those who stayed began look- 
ing into things, to look for the opportunity of making 
greater earnings, of cheating. . . . That was not hard. 
Our brigade leader was Makowski, a Party member; he 
was a decent man; he has a nice apartment in the city 
now. He spoke to the technicians, and soon a bargain 
was struck. He came to us and said: six bucks to each 
of you, boys. During the following month, we got twice 
as much. Perhaps I should not have agreed, and ought 
to have protested? I knew that if I dared to protest, 
the brigade would have known how to deal with me. And 
to lose one’s job and living quarters is not a slight matter. 

None of us could get out of it. We had to cheat, 
because nobody looked out for us; on the contrary, every- 
body took as much advantage of us as he could. 

“It wouldn’t have been a great effort for one of the en- 
gineers or technicians to assign us to old, well-qualified 
brigades in order to hasten our assimilation into the new 
surroundings. But they did not bother, because they 
wouldn’t get paid for taking this trouble. They did not 
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out of medieval darkness: un-human Po- 
land, 

howling with boredom on December 
nights. .. . 


In garbage baskets and on hanging ropes 


boys fly like cats on night walls, 

girls’ hostels, the secular nunneries, 

burst with rutting—and then the 
“Duchesses” 

ditch the foetus—the Vistula flows 
here. 

Ihe great migration building industry, 

unknown to Poland, but known to history, 

fed with big empty words, and living 

wildly from day to day despite the 
preachers, 

in coal gas and in slow, continuous 
suffering 

the working class is shaped out of it. 

There is a lot of refuse. So far there are 


grits. 





understand, or perhaps they did not want to understand, 
that it was their duty to make this effort. It didn’t maiter 
to them that, because of this omission, the State was 
losing, apart from moral values, a good several thousand 
zloty a month. the loss amounted to only several 
thousand because quite a large amount of money was 
taken again out of the workers’ pockets by the same engi- 
neers, technicians, and directors. You wonder how? Very 
simple. For one, two, three months, we were paid twice 
as much as we should have received. Then, let’s say, in 
the fourth month, you worked like a horse, and they did 
not pay you even half what you were owed. Of course, 
you see, they had to cover at least partially the loss in- 
curred by the State. Intelligentsia morality . . . Socialist 
point of view sonsofbitches. . . . This was not their 
only fault. They did not know in general how to organize 
work, or perhaps they did not want to organize it properly. 

““Let’s take for example the relation between time and 
work. How could the worker manage to prove how much 
work he had done during a given period of time? The 
amount of money earned by the worker for his work de- 
pended upon whether his foreman liked him or not. 
And, if because of a foreman’s or engineer’s error or a 
failure in the supply system, work was suspended and the 
workers made idle, they, of course, received no pay. 
What’s more, very often the intellectuals [technicians, en- 
gineers, directors, etc.) tried to prove that it was the work- 
ers fault that the stoppage occurred. Intellectuals have 
always been able to outwit workers in arguments. Until 
workers are released fully or at least partially from [such] 
responsibility, there will be no improvement. The respon- 
sibility for the organization of work should weigh not 
upon the worker, but upon the technical intelligentsia. . 
Of course, these things look better now. rT 


Nowe Tychy 


In a resolution of October 4, 1950, the Polish regime 
called for the construction of a new town based on the 
existing ‘town of Tychy in Silesia. Nowe Tychy, planned 
for 100,000 inhabitants and covering 600 hectares, will be 
the second largest new town in Poland. 

As a “new Socialist town” Nowe Tychy differs from 
Nowa Huta in several Nowa Huta is a one- 
industry town composed of steel foundry workers; Nowe 
Tychy is not connected with any single industry. It is 
designed to house people working in various Silesian in- 
dustrial enterprises, who commute to their places of work. 
Nowa Huta was built from the ground up; in Nowe Tychy, 
the communication network, water system and other 
facilities were already there. The original village had a 
population of a few thousand, living in small red brick 
houses; there was only one street and a brewery (7Trybuna 
Ludu, October 8, 1950). Located in woods 16 kilometers 
from Katowice, Tychy is on the crossroads of two lines of 
communication: Wroclaw-Oswiecim and Katowice-Bielsko. 
The roads have a good surface. There is also the Katowice- 
Prague railroad. The line connecting Tychy with Katowice 
was scheduled to be electrified 
17, 1950). 

The idea of developing Tychy into a large urban center 
was not It was originally conceived during the 
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unfavorable conditions for coal extraction, which guaran- 
tee that coalmine corridors will not run under the built- 
up areas, as is the case in many industrial settl 
Silesia. 


According to the city plan the central part of town will 


ments in 


consist of tall buildings on the main transporiation arteries, 


a central railroad station, a broad parade boulevard and a 
main meeting square. The middle part of 
apartment houses, wili encircle the center 
The have a 
suburban character, consisting of small houses. Communica- 
tion run in both a circulai 
Miasto [Warsaw], No. 4, 1955 
nine elementary schools, 


the city, with 
This part will 


consist of several settlements. outskirts will 
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t10n 
pattern The plan pro- 
vides for a general high school, 
four vocational schools and 13 kindergartens. There will 
be a central House of Culture, four local Houses of Culture, 
movies, clinics, nurseries, shops, libraries, offices, et« 


During the Six Year Plan the construction of 1,200,000 


Women workers of Nowe Tychy. 
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Przyjazn (Warsaw), July 





cubic meters of apartments was to be completed. T'ry- 
buna Ludu, September 3, 1955, reported that 100 apart- 
ment houses had been completed and 30 were under 
construction. Architektura, No. 1, 1956, stated that the 
outlying part of the town had been completed; the next 
step is to be the construction of the middle section, The 
article revealed that the original plan had failed to take 
into account the ground elevation (as also happened at 
Nowa Huta) and consequently had been revised in many 
technical details. 

The Polish press rarely discusses living conditions in 
Nowe Tychy. On June 17, 1954, Trybuna Ludu reported 
that there were 6,000 people living in Nowe Tychy, still 
without a school, health center or bakery; “the fight against 
hooliganism is difficult because there are no quarters for a 
local militia.” 


Nowa Dabrowa 


This is the third largest Polish new town, built near the 
old town of Dabrowa Gornicza on an area of 240 hectares. 
It is planned for 40,000 inhabitants, most of whom will 
work in coal mines and foundries. Trybuna Ludu, Octobe1 
21, 1955, announced that preparatory work had begun; by 
the end of 1956, 2,450 dwelling rooms should have been 


ready 


Hungary 


Sztalinvaros 


ae Pane is the industrial showplace of Hungary, 
“one of the centers of the Hungarian iron and steel in- 
dustry. Originally, instead of the present location, the town 
of Mohacs, farther south on the Danube near the Yugoslav 
frontier, was selected as a new industrial center; iron, which 
is short in Hungary, could have been conveniently trans- 
ported from Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. When 
commercial relations between Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Union, and consequently also Hungary, were broken off, 
the construction projects in Mohacs were discontinued, and 
the Dunapentele plateau, 70 kilometers south of Budapest 
on the Danube, was selected as the new site. Despite some- 
what unfavorable soil conditions, the location was desirable 
from the point of view of industrial decentralization, con- 
venient freight transportation on the Danube, and the 
proximity of coal and coke sources. By laying an 18-kilo- 
meter railroad line from Sztalinvaros to Retszilas the new 
town was connected with the Pecs-Komlo coal district. 

The town and the industrial plants were built in open 
country which had formerly been corn fields. Sztalinvaros 
6,300 hectares and is planned for 40,000 in- 
It now has a population of about 30,000, in- 
cluding many construction workers. 


covers 
habitants. 

A travelogue by Ivan Boldizsar in a book entitled 
Hungary (Budapest: 1955 
following terms: 


described Sztalinvaros in the 


“Looking at the city for the first time the visitor will 
see, from the windows of the bus on the way from the 
station, an endless sea of white and cream-colored build- 
ings with red and grey roofs, with balconies, flowers in 
the windows, broad grass-bordered sidewalks, gardens, and 
playgrounds. And every house is brand new! The kaleido- 


scope goes on: store buildings with brilliant windows, 
restaurants, schools, dispensaries, movies, hotels, offices, 
the museum, the House of Culture. . and in between 
trees, shrubs, groves, flower beds—fresh bright colors!” 


Sztalinvaros’ main thoroughfare, Sztalin Avenue, is lined 
with tall apartment houses. The technical school quarter, 
at the end of Rakoczi Avenue, is the newest section of the 
town, which is growing in this direction, toward the old 
village of Dunapentele. Behind the sports ground is the 
recreational center, Gay Park and the open-air theater. 
Between the residential section and the Iron Works a 90 
hectare zone has been planted with trees to serve as a pro- 
tective belt, 

Boldizsar’s article points out that “Sztalinvaros [the 
name] actually expresses two things: the town itself, and 
also the Steel Works. Proceeding along the main route to 
the south, beyond the wooded zone, the monumental in- 
dustrial center opens up before our eyes. The heart of 
Sztalinvaros beats here, our nation’s most up-to-date iron 
and steel combine, the gigantic Stalin Steel Works. The 
old landscape belongs to the past. The corn fields and 
sandhills are replaced by smoking chimneys, huge blast 
furnaces, long factory halls, enormous blocks of factory 
buildings brought into harmony by the rhythm of work.” 

Special care was given to the appearance of the public 
buildings in Sztalinvaros. The most outstanding are the 
(Gold Star) Hotel and the Barok House of 
Culture, whose cupola is decorated with glass paintings 
illustrating a poem by Petofi. The architectural style is 
the monumental “‘Socialist-realist” (neo-Gothic or -classic) 
predominant throughout the Soviet bloc, monotonous but 
impressive in bulk. 


Arancycsillag 


V arpalota 


The new town of Varpalota was created by uniting and 
developing the historic fortress town of Varpalota, the in- 
dustrial center Pet (fertilizer plant) and the village of 
Inota (power plant, aluminum furnace). The plants are 
fed by the low-grade Varpalota lignite. The economic utili- 
zation of this lignite which requires no expensive transpor- 
tation was the chief factor in the decision to develop Var- 
palota. The old small town offered cultural and housing 
Ivan Boldizsar in his travel series on Hungary 
wrote of Varpalota in 1955: 


facilities. 


“The new industrial town is growing at a dazzling 
speed. Multi-story, modern apartment houses have sprung 
. The buildings of 
new Varpalota have grown beyond the dimensions of 
the once so awesome fort. . . . Batsanyi Street with the 
fortress towers in the background the one-story 
houses, stone walls and cobblestones faithfully pre- 
serve the atmosphere of old-time Varpalota. The houses 
with baroque gables and arched or pillared porches and 
the three churches of the little town all date back to the 
early 18th century... . 

“As we approach Inota, where the largest establishment 
of our Five Year Plan has been erected . . . smoke pours 
forth from factory chimneys, clouds of vapor shoot up 
into the sky from refrigeration towers, aerial tramways 
intersect the landscape, and the slim poles of the power 


up beside the low peasant houses. 





lines . . . carry the electric current to the industrial cen- 
ters of Transdanubia and the capital. Construction on 
the power plant was started in the spring of 1950 and the 
plant started supplying electric power on November 7, 
1951.” 


Komlo 


Komlo is a mining town in a narrow valley in the heart 
of Hungary’s chief coal-producing region. The Komlo coal 
mine was further developed for the purpose of obtaining 
blast-furnace coke from the high-calory bituminous coal 
for the Sztalinvaros coking plant. This was the largest 
mine-development project under the Five Year Plan and 
it is still in progress. Since Komlo has the only coal in 
Hungary suitable for coking, and since, at present, Hun- 
gary has to import 80-90 percent of her coke, the develop- 
ment of the town was an economic necessity. 

As of 1955, the town’s prewar population of 4,500 had 
risen to 18,000. It is now accessible by hourly buses from 
Pecs and by express train. Two new city quarters, Kokonyos 
and Kenderfold, are under construction on the slopes of 
Mecsek Mountain. In Kokonyos alone over 6,000 people 
are reportedly living in modern apartments with balconies. 
Ivan Boldizsar spoke glowingly of “the up-to-date am- 
bulance station and splendidly equipped modern dispen- 
sary.” Also the mine equipment is allegedly up-to-date: 
“closed, modern, narrow-gauge railway cars transport the 
miners from the surface to the pits.” According to this ar- 
ticle Komlo has a day nursery, theater, library, House of 
Culture, ice plant, soda-water plant and sports ground. 
Boldizsar cited the Council House, the headquarters of the 
Party Committee of the Hungarian Communist Party, the 
Beke Hotel, the general school and the post office as out- 
standing buildings. The new Komlo Stadium, with a ca- 
pacity of 4,000, opened in the spring of 1956, according to 
reports in the daily press. 


Kazincbarcika 


The fourth “new industrial town” is Kazincbarcika, an 
amalgamation and expansion of three villages—Barcika, 
Kazinc and Berente—in the Borsod industrial region. This 
is the largest construction project to be completed under 
the Second Five Year Plan. It is to become a major chemi- 
cal industrial center which will manufacture mainly fer- 
tilizers and presumably also war materiel. The low-grade 
lignite mined in the vicinity and water from the Sajo River 
will be used to operate the new 200,000 kw capacity power 
works now under construction, which will supply the en- 
tire Borsod region with electricity. Situated near the 
Soviet border on hilly terrain the location is also strategi- 
cally advantageous. 

Construction is lagging years behind schedule and 
Kazincbarcika is rarely mentioned in the Hungarian press. 
However, in the February 23, 1955, issue of Beke es Sza- 
badsag (Budapest), two regime reporters gave revealing 
descriptions of this “skeleton in the closet” of the town- 
building program. According to Istvan Vajda’s report, the 
town’s predominant feature was—mud: 


“Mud here is a natural element, like water in a river 


ba we 


Caption reads: “On the limestone plateau of east Bakony a 
new industrial center, Varpalota, has sprung up. In high Bakony 
the railway travels by many tunnels and viaducts.” 


Hungary (Budapest), No. 8, 1955 


or rocks on mountains; there is mud here at all times, 
and always ankle-deep Without rubber boots one feels 
desperate and lost; without rubber boots life is extremely 
tiring, forever damp and cold. Whoever leaves and turns 
his back on Kazincbarcika . . . does so on account of 


the rubber boots. . . .” 
Peter Ruffy wrote: 


“After three and a half years’ work, in not one single 


street do I find ‘the characteristics of! a city: noise, rushing 
cars, milling crowds, flashing store lights. . . . Instead of 
$10,000 there are 2.000 inhabitants: as 
yet it does not look like a city, it is merely a small island, 


the beginning of something 


hardly more than 


There was a time when the 
city construction plan was fulfilled by only 36 percent 
It was kept on record as ‘the big debt’; the managers of 
the construction works were dismissed one after the other: 
many workmen migrated; the living quarters were inade- 


quate, as well as the working clothes, the [workers’] treat- 





ment and the food 
} 


Crimes were committed; wicked 
iuman passions, desperate people took abode here, and 
the troubles were aggravated by delivery delays and late 
the shortage of manpower. Janos Kovacs, former con- 
struction worker, manager of the building enterprise No. 
31/6 which is building the city and the fertilizer factory, 
said: “The low point was 36%. There were not enough 
housing facilities for the workmen, there was not enough 
building material, the people deserted the place, building 
came to a standstill.’ Between 
1951 and 1954 only 50 housing units were built; in 1954 
as many as 400 


This was in early 1954. 


Gradually the town became populated.” 


Budapest), March 23, 1956, reported 
the comments of a visiting Soviet city-planning engineer, 
K. I. Trapeznyikov. The engineer noted 


Magyar Nemzet 


with disapproval 
—that the power plant is being built according to the 
most advanced technical methods, while the residential 
buildings are being built “at a slow pace in a backward 
He deplored the fact that even men in leading 


positions in the chemical plant are (by necessity) 


manner.” 
residents 
of Budapest, who go home on weekends. The Soviet ex- 
pert discussed the housing situation with the Kazincbarcika 
authorities. They discussed whether it was preferable to 
have construction workers live in temporary barracks or 
move at once into the newly constructed housing units. 
Trapeznyikov favored the latter solution but the Kazinc- 
barcika authorities thought the first was best: “We tried 
to place the construction workers immediately in the new 
apartments, but they damaged them and the repair work 
meant additional costs... .” 

Asked his professional opinion of the city, Trapeznyikov 
replied: “The site for the new town was well selected. 

. . The location of the nursery and kindergarten is poor 
because they are too far from the center of the residential 
section and as the town expands will be even farther. The 
interests of the population should be given more considera- 
tion. .. . As far as workmanship is concerned, the buildings 
are of mediocre quality. Simple architecture does not mean 
coarse workmanship. With your financial means and a 
little good will you could produce something much better 
and nicer.” In conclusion he recommended that the use 
of prefabricated building parts be pressed, since the man- 
ager of the Hungarian Building Industry emphasized that 
in Kazincbarcika “the main thing is speed.” 


Czechoslovakia 


H AVIROV, in the Ostrava mining region, is Czechoslova- 

kia’s major wholly new “Socialist” town. With a pres- 
ent population of about 20,000 it is planned for a total of 
63,000 in ten years. 


Its name, which means “City of Min- 
ers,’ was chosen through the holding of a public contest. 
On January 7, 1956, Svet v Obrazech (Prague) pub- 
lished a comprehensive description of Haviroy by Jan 
Nemecek. The article began: “The road from Ostrava 
winds eastward through the hilly region as if painfully 
bending under the burden of thousands and thousands of 
tons of transported material. Along it run temporary tele- 
phone lines—an unmistakable sign that somewhere at the 
end of the line something is beginning, that life has just 


penetrated. . An entire new city was born here. 
In 1952 this place was still covered with green pastures and 
a few scattered cottages. 


strengthened 


This year the road was 
“Tatra” cars and big trucks have 
twice broken it down since, the article observed 


heavy 
housing 
was put up for the construction workers, and the field tele- 
phone lines were installed. Among the first 


erected was a temporary House of Culture. 


buildings 


The main street runs through the center of the city per- 
pendicular to the highway and the streets leading to the 
various districts. The larger streets converge at a square 
which will be dominated by the town hall, a theater, library, 
cafe, etc. The city is divided into districts and the districts 
into sections. The smallest unit is the residential block— 
a group of houses with a communal yard, a sandpile and 
a small pool for children, and a club room for use by both 
children and adults. All transportation traffic is routed 
outside the block. Each section has a park; 40 percent 
of the total area of the city will be open green space. 

Every apartment has indoor utilities, parquet floors, hot 
and cold water, central heating, kitchen equipment and 
built-in closets. Two-room apartments rent for 65 koruny 
a month, excluding heat and water; this is a little more 
than 1/20th of an industrial worker’s monthly wage. 

The article concluded: “The city is truly born. The 
citizens have elected their first National Committee. 
Birth is always accompanied by excitement. Some are 
dissatisfied with the architecture, others criticize the con- 
struction workers for not having finished their work within 
the set time. ... And then there are those who know what 
it means to not have a place to live in and these people see 
new streets and districts shining with newness . . . and they 
are filled with admiration for the beauty of the new housing 
blocks, for the new mining city of Havirov.” 

Another wholly new “Socialist” town is Vorosilov 
named after the Marshal), designed by the State Prize- 
winning (National Artist) Jiri Kroha and his studio. It 
stands on a 115-hectare site in a valley between Kalacin 
and Trencinska Tepla (Slovakia). 

In Czechoslovakia, where urbanization had taken place 
long before the Communist coup, the construction of so- 
called workers’ settlements prevails. These are new districts 
which are being added to existing industrial centers. An 
example is the Stalingrad settlement, a new 54-hectare 
district of Ostrava. Most, in the soft coal region of north- 
ern Bohemia, is often referred to in the press as “a new 
Socialist city”; in fact it is an old city and what is called 
the new town is an extension, planned for 40,000 workers. 
It was started in 1950 and is due to be completed by 1960. 
After 1952 there were no further reports on the progress. 

Komarno, a city on the Danube in the southern part of 
the country, connected by bridge to Hungary, is being 
greatly expanded to take advantage of the harbor. Ship- 
yards are being built there which, according to Rude Pravo 

Prague), January 31, 1952, will be among the largest 
of their kind in Europe. For the thousands of new work- 
ers which the shipyards will employ, a new settlement is 
being built whose area and number of apartment units 
3.500) will be as large as the original city. In Pardubice a 





Main square of Komlo. 


new settlement, Dukla, was built in connection with the 
expansion of the industrial chemical industry. In 1953 
this settlement was reported to have about 2,000 inhabitants 
and 238 dwelling units, and a school and nursery were 
under construction. 


As in Poland and Hungary, many difficulties have ob- 
structed the progress of the new settlements in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Some of these were technical or administrative, but 
in many cases bad planning, lack of foresight, and incom- 
petence and corruption in the construction industry were 
at fault. This was most conspicuous in the case of Vorosilov, 
which, designed by an artist, was supposed to be a show- 
place. On July 15, 1953, Prace (Prague 
situation thus: 


described the 


“The place where Vorosilov is supposed to stand was 
happily selected. . . . In working out the project, the col- 
lective {studio} of the National Artist, Comrade Koha, 
was guided by the idea that the city must convey the 
happy effort of our workers. . . . Let us take a look at 
the realization of this noble idea. Every reasonable per- 
son knows that the realization of a great work needs 
proper preparation. And yet, in building Vorosilov, they 
did not start with the construction of roads, houses for 
construction! workers, a drainage system, etc. Instead 
they brought the ‘building) materials to the site through 
the fields in trucks. [When rains began) the trucks got 
stuck and the battered workers had to transfer the ma- 
terial by hand from the trucks to belt tractors. . . . The 
workers on the site worked in water knee-deep. The proj- 
ect for drainage has still not been approved even today 
and there is no housing for the workers so that they have 
to be transported every day from Dubnice three and a half 
kilometers away.” 


Similarly, Prace, January 24, 1956, criticized bad plan- 
ning in the case of a new workers’ settlement in Milvesko: 


Beke es Szabadsag ( Budapest), September 21, 1955 


“What is the good of a beautiful apartment which workers 


Even 


today, when the settlement is not even finished, the [fe 


did not even dream of if there is not enough water 


W 


established| residents are obliged to conserv wate! The 
error lies in the fact that the entire project was not properly 
thought out, that the water supply was not investigated first 


and work was not carried out properly on the existing 


water supply. In the plan there are no funds provided for 
experimental drilling but there are 20 million koruny for 


parks 


[The same newspaper, January 4, 1953, described a new 
mining settlement, Lyzbice in the Ostrava region, and som¢ 


of the difficulties in its construction: 


“On one side is the panorama of the V. M. Moloto 
Iron Works in Trinec with dozens of smoking chimneys, 
on the other side the steeply rising hills of the Bezkydy 
mountains. Amidst this beauty an extensive settlement 
for miners is being built Most of the [constructicn 
workers come from the Gottwaldov region and the rest 
from distant regions. Formerly the workers used to leave 
for their homes on Thursday and only returned to work 
on Monday afternoon. Then in order to fulfill the legally 
stipulated 48-hour work week they had to work contin 
ously for up to 16 hours a day This had a noticeabk 
effect on the work The workers were fatigued and 


quality of the masonry very poor 


According to this article, 


another serious problem was 
frequent electricity failures; construction operations would 
be halted for four or five hours during the busiest periods 
Then “the construction chiefs read in Soviet literature how 
similar situations were solved on constructions in the period 


of electrification in the USSR 


They utilized that ex- 
perience and now they have on the 


construction two 


mobile electrodynamos which, during a period of 


failure, supply the construction machines with current.’ 


powel 





RE-WAR, Ostrov, in the Karlovy Vary Region of 
north-west Bohemia, was a small, tumbledown, di- 
smal mining town. Today, in the vicinity of the old town, 
a new housing estate has sprung up to house the work- 
ers in the uranium mines at nearby Jachymov. It has 
its own cultural, health and shopping centres and an 11- 
year school with 21 classes. The Palace of Culture con- 
tains a theatre, a cinema and club facilities. The park of 
a neighbouring castle has been taken over as a park of 
culture and recreation. Here there is an open-air theatre 
and cinema and outdoor facilities for dancing and various 
sporting events. 


“Never mind waiting for the delivery van. Let’s wheel it home our- 
selves!” There is a big demand for refrigerators among the miners. 


Text and picture from Czechoslovak Life (Prague), 1955. This 
is a typical example of the kind of expansion, rather than out- 
right new growth, that has taken place in Czechoslovakia. The 
glowing account fails to mention that Jachymov has become, under 
the Communists, the site of a complex of forced labor camps. 


Bulgaria 


.” FOREMOST new “Socialist” town in Bulgaria is Dimi- 

trovgrad. This is one of the largest industrial develop- 
ment projects in the Soviet bloc. Situated on the Thrace plain 
on the location of the former villages of Rakovski, Ma- 
riino and Chernokonyovo), Dimitrovgrad is the site of the 
Maritsa lignite coal mine complex and related industries. 
“Its people proudly call it “The Industrial Heart of the 


Homeland.’ wrote Otechestven Front 


Sofia), December 
6, 1952, in an article describing the industrial growth of the 


town. The article stated that until five years ago there 


36 


were only three mines, the “Maritsa 1” thermo-electric 
station, and the old now useless “Vulcan” station. Now 
Dimitrovgrad is the site of some of the largest industrial 
enterprises in the country: the “Stalin” chemical combine, 
the “Marishki Basin” State mining enterprise working five 
mines, the “Vulcan” cement plant, an asbestos-cement 
plant, and the “Vulko-Chervenko” thermoelectric station. 

The “Stalin” chemical combine is located in the eastern 
part of the town. Its yearly production is 70,000 tons of 
artificial fertilizer which, according to the article, can fer- 
tilize more than 7 million decares of arable land. 

Construction of residential and communal facilities in 
Dimitrovgrad was described in Naruchnik na Agitatora 
Sofia) of June 1952. In the five-year period four com- 
plete new residential districts had grown up: Tolbuhin, 
Vulcan, Vasil Kalorov and Mlada Gvardia. In 1952 more 
than 800 dwelling units, 13 kilometers of canals, 16.5 kil- 
ometers of aqueducts, four kilometers of paved streets, a 
modern high school, bank, nursery, storehouse, etc., were 
under construction. In addition the most modern bakery 
in the country, designed to serve the needs of 70,000 cus- 
tomers, was put into operation. The trade network had 
increased four times since 1948 and the turnover of goods 
in the State sector, six times. 

The growth of social and cultural facilities was acclaimed 

by the newspaper. Formerly, in the three original villages, 
there were three grade schools and two junior high schools 
with 500 pupils. In the new town there are six grade schools, 
three elementary schools, two evening junior high schools, 
one evening high school, a scientific academy, an industrial 
school, a mining and a metallurgical school, where 2,963 
people will study. To enable mothers to work in the indus- 
tries, there are five kindergartens and four nurseries. 
13 libraries, 14 art 
collectives, four radio stations, a State theater, two literary 
clubs and a weekly newspaper. The article continued: 
“The care of Party and government is best felt in the 
health protection of the working people of Dimitrovgrad. 
In 1947-48 there were only five physicians in the town and 
no dentists. At present the town has a State hospital and 
polyclinic with 23 doctors and four dentists. There is also 
a 30-bed tuberculosis hospital and the chemical combine 
has a dispensary with nine doctors and three dentists.” 

Early in 1955 the population of Dimitrovgrad was 40,000 

Otechestven Front, May 1, 1955). 400 apartment houses 
were due to be completed in 1955. By 1957 Dimitrovgrad 
should have 75,000 inhabitants (Radio Sofia, Aug. 16, 1955 

The first criticism of Dimitrovgrad’s progress appeared 
in Rabotnichesko Delo (Sofia), September 14, 1956. 
N™ rowNn building in Romania has been on a relatively 

small scale. Navadari, the large city being built with 
forced labor on the Danube-Black Sea Canal, was abandoned 
along with the canal project in August 1953. Victoria, a 
new town in Brasov, near the J. V. Stalin chemical com- 
bine, has been under construction since 1950. Moldova 
Socialista (Chisinau, Bessarabia), March 22, 1956, re- 
ported that one of the three main avenues, and 48 blocks 
of housing, a school for 400 pupils, a movie theater, poly- 


There are also five movie houses, 


Romania 





NEW TOWN 
COUNCIL 
IS ELECTED 


Havifov (which means “Miners’ City’’) has come 
into existence since 1949. It is situated in the 
Silesian coal district south-east of Ostrava. To- 
day it already has 20,000 inhabitants, but in the 
next ten years it is expected to grow to 60,000. 
Officially the town came into existence on De- 
cember 4, 1955, when its first national committee 
(town council) was elected. There was a full vote 
of the entire population to elect a national com- 
mittee of 83. Most of the members are miners, 
mining engineers, and building workers. Half of 
the planned residential area is still to be built. 


clinic, railroad station, girls’ hostel, seven bachelor hostels, 
nine stores and other facilities were complete. The archi- 
tects designed ten types of apartment houses for the new 
town. In addition, the paper noted, “along one of the 
streets, the workers have built for themselves, with the 
help of the State, 32 privately-owned dwellings [presumably 
houses] with gardens.” 

A small industrial town called Podari has been built on 
the banks of the Jiu River. Here are located Romania’s 
largest edible fat factories, and a sugar refinery is being 
built under the supervision of East German experts, ac- 


PRO NOVY MNV NOVEHG 
MESTA HAWIROVG 
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An early resident was Alois Rada and his wife Marie, here seen voting in election. 
Rada, colliery engine driver, was elected to the national committee. Top: main street. 


Text and pictures from Czechoslovak Life (Prague), February 1956 


cording to a Radio Bucharest broadcast in March 1956 


A power station is under construction and several blocks 


{ 


of housing have been put up in the center of the city 


Conclusion 


The “new Socialist town” represents a working unit of 


Communist State planning and control. The development 
of such a town reflects the main features of Communist 
economic and social policy: among other things, it illus- 
trates in marked lines the dichotomy between the demands 


of forced industrialization and the consumer sector. Thus, 





industrial plant construction has been prodigious, at the In the last year writers and workers have become in- 


creasingly bold in levelling criticism and making demands. 
Szabad Nep on August 11, 1956, reported that “the housing 
situation in Sztalinvaros will continue to deteriorate unless 
life in the “new Socialist town” is drab and cheerless. The immediate steps are taken.” The paper quoted a Sztalinvaros 
towns have so far failed to develop into the efficient, tightly- | worker, Laszlo Horvath, who told a mass meeting of workers 
knit and “progressive” communities envisioned by their that “in the future the workers will be more assertive and 
planners: instead, they are characterized by shifting popu- will demand an accounting from their Party leaders.” 
lations and a high rate of crime and alcoholism. The “new The spirit of pioneering and _ self-sacrifice—fostered by 
Socialist town” is a wholly artificial community whose in- regime propaganda—which marked the beginnings of the 
habitants have no roots or ties of tradition to it, and the Nowa Hutas and Dimitrovgrads has lost momentum, and 
people’s theoretical pride in the achievement which the the regimes’ task now is laboriously to follow through on 
town symbolizes apparently does not compensate for its the town-building program against the obstacles of dis- 
poor living conditions. satisfaction and bureaucratic inefficiency. 


expense of human comforts and conveniences—housing, 
playgrounds, recreation centers. 


Because of the lack of adequate housing and recreation, 


()* SEPTEMBER 3, 1956—just six weeks before the outbreak of the Hungarian revolt—Ne p- 
szava (Budapest) published the text of a report by the chairman of the shop commit- 
tee of the Stalin Steel Works to the National Council of Hungarian Trade Unions. The re- 
port is a sharp criticism of conditions in Sztalinvaros. It stated that 50 percent of the 
workers were living in temporary barracks with no partitions or heating. 670 apartments 
placed at the disposal of the others were overcrowded, with two families sharing a one-room- 
and-kitchen unit. The report charged that while the factory buildings and equipment are 
the best available, this was accomplished at the expense of facilities for workers’ comfort 
and health: showers, lockers, heat, etc. The report also complained that there were few jobs 
available in Sztalinvaros for the workers’ wives who needed work. 
After the revolt broke out, Sztalinvaros was renamed Dunapentele by the workers and 
became a stronghold of worker resistance against the Soviets. Some reports broadcast during 
the fighting show the town’s active participation in the struggle: 


November 4 (Radio Free Dunapentele “This is the free radio of the Dunapentele Na- 


tional Committee. . .. The Dunapentele garrison troops will hold out to the last man. Death 
to the Soviet occupiers!”—-November 5 (Radio Free Rakoczi 
Dunapentele proposes that the entire area of Dunapentele be declared a distribution place 
for the International Red Cross. . .. In Dunapentele every plant, factory and institution is 
intact and in partial running order. Accordingly we suggest that 


. The population of 


in Dunapentele every 
armed interference, the use of arms and the passage of troops be prohibited. . . . [We] appeal 


to the International Red Cross in Geneva: . . . At this time Dunapentele, the former Sztalin- 
varos, seems to be the only place in Hungary where there are no Russian troops and the 
city is in the hands of the Hungarian Revolutionary Army. We appeal to you for the preser- 


vation of this city for the activities of the International Red Cross.” 


On November 7 Dunapentele was attacked and the Soviet Command in Kecskemet laid 
down a surrender ultimatum. The Military Command of Dunapentele and the National 
Committee answered (Radio Rakoczi) : ‘“Dunapentele is the foremost Socialist town in Hun- 
gary. The majority of the residents are workers and power is in their hands... . . The popu- 
lation of the town is armed. . . . The houses were all built by the workers themselves. 
.. . The workers will defend the town from F ascist excesses, but also from Soviet troops. . . .” 

On November 9, when broadcasting by rebel stations had almost ceased, an unidentified 
radio reported that “the lines of resistance groups at Dunapentele have been penetrated, 
but extremely strong resistance continues.” 





Current 


Developments 


Area 


Budapest Conference 


Representatives from Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Romania and the USSR gathered quietly in Budapest at 
the beginning of January to weld together the shattered 
ranks of the “Socialist camp.” Present were T. Zhivkov and 
G. Damyanov from Bulgaria, A. Novotny and V. Siroky 
from Czechoslovakia, J]. Kadar and F. Munnich from Hun- 
gary, G. Gheorghiu-Dej, A. Moghioros and P. Borila from 
Romania, and N. Khrushchev and G. Malenkov from the 
USSR. A communique issued in Moscow on January 6 
stated that the meeting, held January 1-4, had occasioned 
‘a comradely and friendly exchange of views on a series of 
questions of common interest related to political and eco- 
nomic matters and Party affairs as well as on a number 
of topical issues of the international situation.” 

Although representatives of Poland and Yugoslavia were 
conspicuously absent, it was asserted to be the “unanimous 
conclusion” of the conference that “attempts of the im- 
perialist circles to undermine the unity of the Socialist 
camp have been absolutely rebuffed.” Hungary, it was said, 
was already on the mend, in spite of “anti-democratic ele- 
ments who are conducting provocative and subversive ac- 
tivities among the population at the bidding of imperialist 
propaganda.” ‘Those of the Hungarian workers who had 
been deceived by the “counterrevolution” were beginning 
to awaken and to realize that “the cost of this deception” 
had been “the blood of the finest sons of the Hungarian 
people.” The parties present agreed to render complete 
support to the Hungarian regime. They also expressed 
unanimous agreement with the Soviet declaration of Octo- 
ber 30 regarding “principles of equality and respect for the 
interests of all peoples, noninterference in each other's 
domestic affairs and . . . proletarian internationalism.” ‘The 
communique ended with an attack on the “Eisenhower- 
Dulles Doctrine” in the Middle East and a call for the 
banning of atomic weapons. 

Commenting on the meeting, Pravda (Moscow) said on 
January 7 that “the imperialists have always been seeking, 
and especially now are seeking, to split the Communist 
Parties. The false slogan of so-called ‘national communism’ 
is being used for this purpose. It is calculated to under- 
mine the unity of the Communist and Workers’ Parties. 
The meeting in Budapest is of great significance . . . be- 
cause it contributes to the closer rallying of the Socialist 
countries and to the consolidation of the unity of the Com- 
munist Parties.” Both in Pravda’s editorial and 


in the 


39 


Regime Comment on Refugees 


Photo has heading: “What kind of patriot Caption reads: 
“Margit Tamasi, who defected from Hungry, kissed the English 
flag in Vienna. Margit Tamasi quickly forgot that she was Hun- 
garian.” Vepszabadsag ( Budapest), December 25, 1956 


communique itself, no mention was made of Poland and 
the strong dissident elements within the Polish Party 


Grain Shortage 


Added to their political problems, some of the East 
European regimes were suffering the consequences of a bad 
harvest in 1956. While East Germany claimed a good 
harvest, and Czechoslovakia an exceptionally good one, 
results were admittedly bad in Poland, Romania and Bul- 
garia. Romania’s Premier Chivu Stoica, just back from 


Moscow, expressed his gratitude to the USSR for the loan 
of 450.000 tons of wheat: 


“Apart from its exports to the Romanian People’s Re- 
public, the Soviet Union supplies wheat to other Socialist 
countries, among which are Czechoslovakia, Albania, Hun- 


gary, Yugoslavia, the German Democrati Po- 


This the 


countries, under very 
advantageous conditions, up to five million tons of wheat 


Radio Bucharest, December 8 


Republic, 
land, Bulgaria and other 
Soviet 


countries 


year alone 


Union is exporting to these 


Hungary 


Stalemate and Repression 


An uninterrupted slowdown in industrial production, 
sporadic strikes and walkouts, “armed resistance,” and other 
kinds of popular opposition continued to undermine the 
Kadar regime throughout December and January. While 
the disastrous effects of prolonged paralysis in industry 
forced the government to embark radical 
the workers themselves appeared to 
remain unmoved by talk of inflation, promises to raise the 


on a series of 


economic measures, 





living standard and appeals to prevent further collapse of 
the national economy. 

The puppet government's suppression of the workers’ 
councils as instruments of political power, its arrests of coun- 
cil members and strike leaders, and its effort to assert the 
dominance of the Party in national life provoked further 
unrest among workers, intellectuals and youth, many of 
whom, according to reports by Western correspondents, 
reiterated their “revolutionary” demands of October 23. 
By mid-January, the regime had reached the edge of des- 
peration and announced that freedom in Hungary was 
only for those who supported “Socialism” and that strikers 
would be punished not only by imprisonment but by death. 


Economic Crisis: Coal 


The key problem in industry was the coal crisis. In 1956 
production fell ten million tons short of the plan, Nepsza- 
badsag (Budapest), December 24, stated. For almost three 
months the miners have refused to go down into the pits 
or to produce at anywhere near the normal rate. Man- 
power in the industry dropped drastically (a number of 
miners fled to the West and a large proportion sought em- 
ployment in other fields) , 
Western 


and, according to reports in the 
attempts to 
through the use of “‘volunteers” 


press, regime ensure 


production 
in several cases met with 
By mid-December, the shortage of 
electric power had played irreparable havoc with economic 
plans, and the government was forced to close down a 
number of large industrial plants. This step led to the 
large-scale dismissal of workers, and the nation found 
itself not only in danger of inflation but with large masses 
of unemployed. 

Although the government tried to offset the crisis by 
large coal imports, Nepszabadsag (Budapest), December 
16, pointed out that these imports would in no way put an 
end to the shortage. The newspaper stated that in 1957 
Hungary would have to buy some four million tons of coal 
abroad—that is, eight times more than usually and a 
quantity equivalent to 16 percent of the national require- 
ments. “This will completely alter the structure of foreign 
trade, 25 percent of which will be represented by coal im- 
ports.” 

Radio Budapest, December 31, provided further insight 
into the situation: “Some 40,000 miners are missing and 
output by mines covers only one third of the country’s 
needs. Next year, the country will have 40 percent less 
coal than in 1956.” Nepszabadsag of the same date an- 
nounced that manpower in the mines had dropped by fifty 
percent. “Before the October events, the country had some 
100,000 miners, and now . . . the country has 50,000 coal 
miners.” Radio Budapest, December 21, revealed that out- 
put per miner had also dropped by more than half. Ac- 
cording to the commentator, the Ministry of Coal Mines 
had complained that whereas prior to the uprising output 
per man in the Varpalota mines had been 5.5 tons per day, 
it was now 2.5 tons: 


resistance and threats. 


“Although the management does not intend to drive 
the miners to as high a daily output, the present . . . out- 
put must be increased. This would also be in the miners’ 


interest, because now a miner does not earn more than 
45-50 forint during a shift although he easily could earn 
100 forint. Another cause of low output lies in the fact 
that miners leave the mines before the end of their shifts. 
The management has taken steps to put an end to this 
practice.” 

Unemployment 


Because of the sharp decline in coal production the 
regime was forced to close down a number of plants con- 
suming much power and to lower production in general. 
Nepszabadsag, December 24, reported that some 100,000 
to 200,000 workers would lose their jobs as a result of 
these measures. Those dismissed were instructed to seek 
employment in mining, agriculture and handicrafts. From 
the point of view of unemployment, Nepszabadsag added 
hopefully that the 100,000 people who left the country 
during the crisis had considerably eased the situation for 
those at home. 

From mid-December on, the regime began to seek ways 
of coping with the unemployment problem. Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Trade Unions Sandor Gaspar suggested a 
variety of measures, some of which seemed to have official 
endorsement (Nepakarat [Budapest], December 19). He 
urged that the government pay unemployment bonuses to 
cover minimum requirements, that pensions and family 
allowances be increased, that part-time work be introduced, 
public works projects be started and that plans be made 
for the professional retraining of the unemployed. Gaspar 
also stated that those industrial branches be developed 
which require more labor and fewer raw materials; that 
the minimum wage be fixed at 800 forint instead of the 
present 650, and that 3,500 forint be established as the wage 
ceiling for employees and functionaries (with the exception 
of scientific workers and technical experts). 


Plans Revised 


Faced with considerable losses and a slowdown in produc- 
tion, the goverument also began to revise its economic 
plans. Gaspar summed up the gravity of the situation 
in these words: 


“Industry, with the exception of the food industry, is 
producing only an insignificant percentage of the amount 
produced formerly. The interdependent productive process 
of the whole economy has been interrupted. There is 
hardly any coal, and electricity and basic raw materials 
are missing. 
are lacking.” 


The material prerequisites for production 


In view of these conditions, Gaspar said, the 1957 budget 
must cut expenditures substantially, particularly in the gov- 
ernment apparatus and in national defense. Capital in- 
vestments must also be cut, he said, and only those 
continued which could be completed with little expense 
and which would help increase stocks of consumer goods. 
Gaspar also spoke about “re-examination” of previous 
trade treaties: 

“We can keep up exports of consumer goods only for 
the purpose of acquiring essential imports to secure con- 


tinuity in the national economy. In heavy industry, we 





must .. . produce more of the consumer goods demanded 
by the population and also export goods necessary for the 
fulfillment of the above aims.” 


Further information on economic planning was made 
public by Minister of Finance Istvan Kossa on December 
29. The Minister stated that investments in the 1957 
budget would be reduced by 5 billion forint and that 
several billion would be saved by reducing budget expen- 
ditures on the armed forces and by reorganizing the State 
apparatus. He added that the government also wanted 
to balance the deficit by a foreign loan. 

As for capital investments, Kossa said that these would 
be cut from 11 billion forint to 5-6 billion forint. “The 
greater part of this sum will be used for reconstruction and 
construction, particularly in the mining industry. In 1957, 
large-scale construction will be stopped temporarily.” 

Kossa estimated that the total number of unemployed 
(including civil servants) would reach 250,000, and de- 
clared that those who failed to find work in the mines, on 
the farms or in the handicraft industry would receive 
monthly unemployment benefits ranging from 300 to 600 
forint for a period of 25 weeks. “It is expected,” he said, 
“that the most serious period will be February 1957, but 
unemployment of manual workers probably will be over by 
summertime.” 

Kossa also warned workers that the government would 
no longer pay out wages for work not performed. “In the 
future, wages will be paid only for work carried out, so 
that there is no repetition of the state of affairs when, dur- 
ing a strike called by reactionary elements, even higher 
wages were paid out than normally.” On December 30, a 
decree to this effect was made public. It stated that be- 
ginning January 1, 1957, offices and factories will pay wages 
only for time spent in actual work. “Those workers who 
cannot be kept occupied must be dismissed,” Radio Buda- 
pest, December 30, said. 


Losses 


Throughout the latter part of December, considerable 
information was released on the extent of government losses 
since October 23. On December 24, Ne pszabadsag reported 
that as a result of the two-month production stoppage, the 
national income had fallen almost ten billion forint in 
1956. “This sum is equal to the wages and salaries we pay 
to workers and employees for three months. For two 
months, we have exported nothing but we are importing 
many commodities. Our foreign trade debts are therefore 
increasing.” According to Nepszabadsag, December 31, aid 
from Czechoslovakia had amounted to 90 million koruny 
worth of goods; Poland had offered 100 million zloty; 
Romania goods worth 30 million Jeti and Bulgaria articles 
to the value of 5.5 million rubles. 

Istvan Kossa (December 29) estimated total losses 
at 16 billion forint in lost production and wages paid out. 
The Commissioner for Public Supply, Rezso Nyers, re- 
ported that aside from losses due to the production stand- 
still, State stocks had been plundered and a buying fever 
prevailed (Radio Budapest, December 22). “As a result 
of this, stocks of industrial goods worth 14 billion foriné 
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before October 23, fell to six billion.” Nyers also warned 
that “light industrial production in the first quarter of 1957 
will be at 50-60 percent of capacity and even with imports, 
enough supplies cannot be counted on.” Nyers added that 
45,000 carloads of grain were required until the next 
harvest. “As for agricultural production, we will export the 
absolute surplus only. . . . The direct export of unprocessed 
agricultural products will not reach five percent of the total 
volume.” 


Agriculture: Decollectivization 


Although the Kadar regime has frequently expressed sat- 
isfaction with the uninterrupted progress of agricultural 
production during the national crisis, there were indica- 
tions in December and January that the Party was having 
more trouble with the peasantry than it cared to admit 
While the puppet government was prepared to abolish 
compulsory deliveries, to discuss plans for the free sale 
of farm produce, and to permit the dissolution of “un- 
healthy” collectives, it was not willing to abandon the pro- 
gram for agricultural collectivization and tried persistently 
to stem the tide of peasant resistance. More than once, the 
regime denied or played down Western reports of large- 
scale decollectivization and insisted that the peasants were 
loyal to the policy of large-scale farming; on the other 
hand, its own statements and admissions showed that at 
least fifty percent of the existing kolkhozes had been dis- 
solved. 

The extent of decollectivization was made public by Ist- 
van Dobi, head of the Agricultural Collective Council, on 
December 29. Dobi said that “as a result of the for- 
mer political tendency of the collectives and the attacks 
of the counterrevolution against the collectives,” the num- 
ber of kolkhozes had declined from 3,930 to about 2,000 
between the end of September and December 20, 1956 

Radio Budapest). He added that in a number of coun- 
ties the decollectivization movement was still in progress. 

Reports earlier in the month indicated that government 





officials were trying to dissuade peasants from seiz.ng land 
belonging to the collectives. Radio Budapest, Decembe1 
21, described a meeting between Minister of Agriculture 
Imre Dogei and four delegates representing 172 peasants 
in Bekes County. The delegation complained that private 
farmers had been given inferior land and equipment in ex- 
change for their own property when collectives had been 
established in the community, and that now they were 
demanding compensation. Dogei conceded that the problem 
was common to many farmers but insisted on the “unde- 
sirability’ of breaking up the land into small plots. Before 
the war, he said, as much as 48 percent of the land was in- 

93. 


corporated into large estates, while prior to October 
1956, at the beginning of the revolt, only 32-33 percent 


was in the hands of collectives: 


“Since then, certain collectives have been dissolved 


It is therefore the government's opinion that to continue 


Thus 


we do not allow distribution of land belonging to State 


he breaking up of agriculture would be harmful. 
farms or collectives. The government will do everything 
possible in the interest of the working peasantry. It has 
abolished compulsory deliveries, guaranteed the voluntary 
character of collectivization, but it cannot go so far as 


Where would it lead if 


everyone recovered the land which belonged to him at one 


to upset argiculture completely 


time or another? We cannot compete with the agri- 
culture of other countries unless we adopt methods of large- 


scale farming.” 


In the days that followed, the peasants in Bekes and 
other counties disregarded Dogei’s injunctions and pro- 
ceeded to seize collective property. On December 27, Ra- 
dio Budapest announced that the collectivized peasantry 
had “asked” the government for protection against arbi- 
trary distribution of collective property: “In many places,” 
threat- 
The peasants 
in Bekes either misunderstood or pretended to misunder- 


the commentator said. “collective peasants are 


ened and urged to dissolve their collectives. 


stand {Dogei| and demanded restoration of their property 


The majority of collectives in the county have been dis- 
solved.” 


Regime Counter-Measures 


By December 26, the regime had decided on legal meas- 
ures to prevent the breakup of large farms. Radio Buda- 
pest stated that the Ministry of Agriculture had issued in- 
structions on the disposal of property belonging to dis- 
solved collectives. According to these instructions, former 
members who sold collective buildings, machinery and 
equipment to other collectives, enterprises and individuals, 
and divided the profits, had engaged in illegal transactions 
which “will be considered null and void. Buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment must be handed over to other col- 
lectives, State farms and MTS.” 

On December 29 Istvan Dobi made the regime’s position 
on decollectivization clear. As quoted by Radio Budapest, 
he said: 


‘It is not an accident that the first collectives dissolved 
were those which were forcibly formed during the past 
two years without political or economic justification. 


It is regrettable, however, that very many good collectives 
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were also dissolved. . . . The authorities must secure with 
the full rigor of the law the return of collective property 
and must defend our collectives against moves aimed at 
the mutilation of common collective land. ... In cases of 
dissolved collectives, only the land that members contributed 
to the collective can be handed back, while the remaining 
land, along with the buildings connected with large-scale 
mechanized agriculture, must be left as one large unit and 
utilized according to the rules applicable to State reserve 
land. The consolidation of the collective idea and the vi- 
tality of the movement are proven by the fact that about 
half of our collectives bravely held their ground in the most 
trving of times.” 


There were indications also that the MTS had been dis- 
Radio Buda- 
pest, December 20, reported a national MTS conference 
at which Chairman Istvan Kocas stated that in view of 
changes in the MTS the number of experts are being re- 
duced and some 4,000 trained agronomists will be given 
other employment. 


organized by the dissolution of collectives. 


That farmers were violating existing regulations on the 
sale of farm produce was suggested by a December 29 de- 
cree forbidding State enterprises and collectives from mar- 
keting produce in contravention of existing rules. Accord- 





ing to Western reports, the black market in Hungary was 
flourishing and the farmers were selling most of their pro- 
duce on the free market. 


Political Consolidation 


While attempting to cope with the economic crisis, the 
regime continued its campaign against the workers’ coun- 
cils and took stronger measures to liquidate all sources of 
“counterrevolution.” At the same time, propaganda organs 
carefully stressed the government’s commitment to “democ- 
ratization,” its intentions of liquidating “past errors” and 
its concern for the national welfare and the people’s needs. 
It was pointed out, however, that democratization in no 
way implied an end to the Party’s dominance, and, by mid- 
January, it was clear that, although Party ranks had 
dwindled to 10,000, the Communist leadership had no 
intention of acknowledging its unpopularity or relinquish- 
ing its control. - 

On December 19, Janos Kadar spoke of the Party’s 
supremacy in a speech on the “counterrevolution and the 
workers’ councils.” Stating that the “political struggle” was 
not yet over, Kadar said that the elections to the first 
workers’ councils were characterized by “anti-Communist 
and anti-democratic manifestations.” “Under such cir- 
cumstances,” Kadar said, “persons who formerly belonged 
to the capitalist class infiltrated the workers’ councils. 
Purging the councils of these elements is not a task of the 
government; this has been done partly by the workers 
themselves and what remains to be done will be handled 
by them.” While commissioning workers to conduct their 
own “purges,” Kadar made it clear that these purges were 
to insure Communist control of the councils. Objecting 
both to Yugoslavia’s and Radio Free Europe’s attitude 
towards the Central Workers’ Council (now outlawed), 
Kadar said: 

“When Radio Free Europe demanded that the Central 
Workers’ Council be given authoritative functions, Com- 
rade Kardelj in fraternal Yugoslavia regrettably spoke in 
a similar vein—though I am convinced he was prompted 

by quite different considerations. .. . The government can- 
not rely on an organ brought into being by counterrevolu- 
tionary circles, not even if it happens to be called a 
Central Workers’ Council. When Comrade Kardelj made 
his statement on this question, he probably was unawar 
of the fact that this workers’ council was trying to induce 
workers . . . to remove Communists from the workers’ 
councils.” 


Another denunciation of the Central Workers’ Council 
was broadcast in German by Radio Budapest, December 
21. The commentator claimed that the Central Council 
had no “real sympathy” for the workers’ interests but 
wanted to take over the government with aid from the 
West: 

“Western representatives were indeed on the scene in 
the guise of journalists. Many Western journalists looked 
on all this as a wonderful chance for a scoop . . . and 
fruitful cooperation was established between certain West- 
ern reporters and the most loudmouthed members of the 
Central Workers’ Council. Daily news conferences, from 
which Hungarian journalists were excluded, were arranged. 


Several hours later, Hungarian journalists, if they tuned 
their radio sets to the BBC, Voice of America or Radio 
Free Europe, could learn in detail about the actions of 


the .. . Council on that day 

“Day after day, the Central Workers’ Council let it be 
known that it did not agree with the government, that 
strikes were going on in factories and mines, that the 
Council had fixed certain quotas for Budapest and had 
appealed to miners not to send more because this would 
strengthen the Kadar government. Leaflets were circula 
ted among factory workers, instructing them to listen to 
the evening transmission of Radio Free Europe, which 
would directives of the 


broadcast Council to the 


workers. .. .” 


Nagy 


The government also had a new line on Imre Nagy and 
the “counterrevolutionary white terror.” In a speech on De- 
cember 27, Istvan Dobi declared that Nagy’s “failure” to 
carry out the Party’s 1953 (New Course) program during 
his 1953-1955 Premiership had been the cause of the dissat- 
isfaction leading to the uprising. “Why,” Dobi demanded, 
“did he not act speedily, resolutely and energetically like 
a statesman in 1953?... Why did he retire from the battle 
at the first counterattack [by enemies of the program]?” 
Dobi went on to explain that after Nagy’s “resignation” 
in 1955 the internal struggle within the Party had grown 
more acute and that “Western circles” had taken advantage 
of it: 

“Everyone said that Nagy could implement this [1953 
program after it had been proved that he had been 
unable to do so. This contradiction .. . was not explained 
to youth by members of Imre Nagy’s group or by the 
The West 


paid close attention to the struggle for power by the Imre 


journalists and authors who supported him 


Nagy group and stepped up radio and leaflet propaganda, 
planning for armed intervention During the uprising 
Imre Nagy’s government had no army, no contact with the 
public administration and no support from the workers, 
because the strike they started and continued cannot be 


government. In the city, 


considered as support for the 


a white terror was raging 


Arrests and Executions 


Although the regime set about the task of liquidating 
active opposition, it denied Western reports of mass execu- 
tions. Radio Budapest, December 27, broadcasting to Hun- 
garians in Western Europe, claimed that since December 
11, when summary jurisdiction was announced, only six 
persons had been sentenced to death and that only three of 
the sentences had been carried out. Other official sources in- 
dicated, however, that the “mopping up” process was 
neither as “legal” nor as lenient as the Communists would 
have it appear in the West. Nepakarat (Budapest), De- 
cember 19, condemned excesses of judicial organs and said 


that only some of the arrests made were justifiable. 


“Mothers are complaining of not having news of their 
sons for as long as two weeks. Factory directors have been 
asking us to help them find some of their colleagues. 

We have learned that [some of these people| are being de 


tained in various prisons. For days on end no one inter- 





rogates them and they have not been informed of the 
reason for their provisional arrest.” 


Radio Budapest, December 19, reported on the arrest of 
a group of insurgents in the countryside. “The group con- 
sisted of seven men equipped with light machine guns. . . 
many hand grenades and a large amount of other arms 
and ammunition. On December 153, they occupied 
the Sur Post Office and demanded a list of members of 
the national committee and the national guard. Members 
of the gang have been arrested and will be tried by the 
Budapest Summary Tribunal.” On December 18, Radio 
Budapest reported that a certain Ferenc Gobor had been 
sentenced to death for conducting an armed attack, while 
drunk, on the director of a State farm near Kecskemet. 
His appeal was rejected. 


Ministries Merged 

On the administrative level, the regime took steps to 
reduce the State apparatus. Nepszabadsag (Budapest), 
December 30, reported on the merger of the Ministry 
of Mines and Power and the Ministry of the Chemical 
Industry into a Ministry of Heavy Industry. Similarly, the 
Ministry of Light Industry and the Ministry of the Food 
Industry were merged; the Ministry of People’s Culture and 
the Ministry of Education were also joined in a new Min- 
istry of Culture. “The Ministry of Urban and Rural 
Economy, the Ministry of State Farms, and the Ministry 
of State Control will be abolished as of December 31. The 
State Office for Church Affairs and the National Commit- 
tee for Physical Education and Sport also will be abolished 
and their duties will be taken over by the Ministry of 
Culture.” 

On December 29, the government announced its inten- 
tions of setting up a National Price Control Office under 
Bela Csikos Nagy. 


Government Program 


On January 6, the Revolutionary Worker-Peasant Gov- 
ernment issued a long policy declaration which reiterated 
many of the problems and aims discussed officially through- 
out the latter part of December (Radio Budapest, January 
6). On the subject of the economy, the declaration stressed 
the importance of raising coal production, averting inflation 
and “reckoning” with unemployment. It stated that the 
government would draw up a “comprehensive people’s 
economic plan” which would insure the most “rational 
utilization” of production forces, and that to achieve this, 
economic experts, scientists and “producers” would be 
consulted in the planning: 

“The government deems it necessary that a plan be 
drawn up for the next few months and for 1957 with a 
view to overcoming temporary difficulties. This would 
replace the previously worked out Second Five Year Plan. 

\ new plan must be drawn up for the ensuing period, 

perhaps for three years. The main objective is raising the 

workers’ living standards. A process must be set in 
motion immediately whereby Hungary will produce . 
primarily only things which we can produce at an advan- 
tage in comparison with other countries. 
previous years, we 


In contrast to 
can avoid many superfluous invest- 


ments and shall greatly develop our industrial production 
by taking part in mutually advantageous economic co- 
operation between the Socialist States, with an industry 
and economy developed on the basis of our own available 
national resources.” 


The declaration also spoke about broadening “fields of 
activity” for independent artisans and craftsmen’s coopera- 
tives, about supplying agriculture with more machinery, 
raising livestock production and furthering the “Socialist 
transformation of agriculture” on a “voluntary basis” : 


Agriculture 

“(The government) will give every possible support to 
working peasants in order that they form flourishing 
collectives . . . and will prevent forcible interference from 
without in the affairs of collectives. It approves the re- 
vival of those forms of (simple) associations which 
previously were widespread in Hungary, such as the re- 
vival of associations for rice-growing fetc.]. . . . The gov- 
ernment will apply the full severity of the proletarian 
dictatorship against those who commit offenses against the 
land of the working peasants and the property of the 
collectives, State farms and MTS. Nobody shall go un- 
punished who touches the existing . lands of the State 
farms and collectives.” 


Other parts of the declaration spoke about the need for 
decentralization and reduction of the State apparatus, “‘firm 
State discipline,” “complete implementation of government 
resolutions” and “effective participation of the workers in 
directing economic and cultural life.” 


Losses 

On losses incurred during the uprising, the declaration 
said that some 1.5 billion forint worth of stock in trade had 
been destroyed and that the damage done to private and 
public buildings amounted to more than one billion forint. 
“But even greater material damage was done to the people’s 
economy and the workers themselves by the strike which 
lasted for many weeks and which, in the beginning, was 
kindled by the counterrevolution, by social and political 
demagogy which had misled many people and was then 
prolonged by armed provocations and acts of terror against 
workers, miners and employees who wanted to work. The 
loss of output caused by the strike in industry and mining 
reduced Hungary’s 1956 national income by over 9 billion 
forint (see p 41). But however great the country’s eco- 
nomic difficulties, these can be overcome and we shall 
overcome them. Of course we shall avail ourselves 
of every loan, even from a capitalist State, provided no 
political conditions are attached to it.” 

The resolution discussed at some length the importance 
of democratization and stated that the “main guiding line 
of the government’s activity is to be determined through 
appropriate acts, decrees and resolutions by the National 
Assembly; that of the local executive organs is to be de- 
termined by the [local] councils.” It approved more school- 
ing for workers and peasant children, freedom of religious 
worship, optional religious instruction in schools and free- 
dom for scientists and artists “regardless of their political 
tenets—except for the enemies of freedom and Socialism.” 





"Why Have So Many Technical Experts 
Recently Gone Abroad?" 


“, . . The technical intelligentsia could not be entirely 
sealed off from the West during the past few years because 
they maintained constant contact through technical litera- 
ture with the world vilified by our former politicians who 
never distinguished between politics and science. 

“The technical literature . condemned to death by 
our politicians was indispensable because it was the source 
of most of our ‘original’ innovations and the means by 
which our experts became acquainted with many technical 
achievements. 

“Our technical experts compared technical journals of 
the two worlds . . . and were able to realize that they had 
been left far behind in technical research. When reading 
offers of employment in the advertisements of these tech- 
nical periodicals, they saw even more clearly their own 
poor living conditions. The six-passenger car of the Ameri- 
can engineer or the cheap two-seater of a Viennese engi- 
neer appeared as an unattainable dream even for highly- 
paid Hungarian technical experts. . . . We must forestall 
the legal or illegal emigration of more experts. . . . This 
can be done by making a radical change in our industrial 
policy and economic life—by raising real wages and mod- 
ernizing production.” 


Nepszabadsag (Budapest), December 28, 1956 


Unrest 


According to Western correspondents, the government’s 
statement did not meet with a favorable reception. In the 
days that followed there were new signs of unrest and re- 
gime unpopularity. On January 8, the Central Council 
of Trade Unions postponed general union elections and 
gave as one reason for its decision the fact that little or 
no work was being done in many plants and that not all 
workers were present to vote. On January 9, the workers’ 
council on Csepel Island, Budapest, the nation’s largest in- 
dustrial installation, resigned and called on all other coun- 
cils in Budapest to follow suit. The council declared that 
the government had deprived it of all authority and had re- 
stored officials dismissed by the council. The council also 
complained that its members were being arrested and 
branded as “counterrevolutionaries.” 


On January 10, there were reports that Soviet and Hun- 
garian troops had occupied a number of Budapest facto- 
ries. Sandor Gaspar, Trade Union Secretary, described the 
resignation of the Csepel council as an “open provocative 
attack”; unofficial sources stated that only four of the six- 
teen factories on Csepel Island were operating at capacity. 
On January 11, a demonstration at Csepel Island (pro- 
voked partly by the dismissal of thousands of white collar 
workers) allegedly resulted in the death of two workers; 


there was also information on a demonstration by Budapest 
school children. 


Other reports said that writers and university students 
had begun reiterating their revolutionary demands. On 
January 12, eight student leaders were arrested in a raid on 
the headquarters of MEFESZ (organization of university 
youth) which reportedly had drafted a resolution re-endors- 
ing the program of university students presented on Oc- 
tober 23. 

By January 13, the government was sufficiently roused 
to announce that strikes and every effective form of opposi- 
tion would be subject to the death penalty. On January 
15, with the country in a state of “enforced calm,” the 
regime began prosecuting several leaders of the revolt. On 
January 19 two rebel leaders were executed. They were 
Janos Szabo and Jozsef Dudas. The latter had been chair- 
man of a “National Revolutionary Committee” 
the Revolt. 


during 


Czechoslovakia 


Novotny Attacks ‘National Communism'' 


The dangerous strains produced in the Communist world 
by the rebellion in Hungary, the bloodless revolution in Po- 
land, and Yugoslav criticism of the USSR and “Stalinism” 
were reflected in Czechoslovakia by recent regime efforts 
to pursue a line of “democratic” but “non-nationalistic” 
Communism. What this policy amounted to was rejection 
of far-reaching liberalization, support of Soviet “leader- 
ship,” and opposition to any and all forces threatening the 
Soviet-imposed unity of the Eastern bloc countries. 


The campaign against “national Communism” was 
launched by Antonin Novotny at a Party Central Commit- 
tee meeting, December 5-6. The First Party Secretary be- 
gan by stating that the “imperialists see in national Com- 
munism some kind of first phase for the return to the old 
capitalist system and they are willing to extend some form 
of help to all endeavors aimed at destroying the unity of 
Socialist countries.” After upholding this “unity,” Novotny 
dealt with the thorny problems of national Communism 
in Poland and Yugoslavia. Although he spoke about Go- 
mulka in friendly terms, Novotny clearly stated that he had 
serious reservations about past and present Polish policy. 
He blamed the Polish Party for failing to suppress “dema- 
gogic voices” in the period following the Twentieth Soviet 
Party Congress and for courting trouble by failing to rec- 
tify “Stalinist” mistakes in economic policy. The implica- 
tion was that the Czechoslovak Party had removed all 
cause for opposition by satisfying economic needs: 

“The international reaction wanted to divert into an 
incorrect path the process taking place in Poland after the 
Twentieth Congress, to blacken everything that was 
achieved in the building of People’s Democratic Poland. 
Particularly disturbing was the fact that nationalist tend- 
encies began to be expressed openly on the pages of news- 
papers and in the statements of some cultural workers and 
that anti-Soviet propaganda was stirred up. 

“In the past few months Western reactionary propaganda 





has concentrated on Poland to a great extent. The poor 
economic situation which was caused by incorrect tenden- 
cies in the development of the national economy, the ex- 
aggeratedly high investments and their incorrect distribu- 
tion, and the shortcomings in economic planning and man- 
agement had a great influence on the development of 
Polish events. 


“Hostile voices and demagogic attacks were able to gain 
in strength because . . . they did not encounter sufficient re- 
sistance from the leadership of the United Polish Workers’ 
Communist] Party. As a result of the existing disunity in 
the leadership, the Party did not decisively stand at the 
head of the movement to remove mistakes and shortcom- 
ings in Party, State and economic activity. 

“The first important step taken to solve these problems 
was the Eighth Plenum [in October, when Gomulka was 
appointed Party chief]. What is our attitude to the de- 
cisions of this Plenum? There is a whole series of correct 
proposals in the decisions . . . which answer urgent ques- 
tions concerning Polish developments. [However], some of 
the conclusions, in our opinion, were the result of the diffi- 
cult situation which arose because matters which should 
have been solved earlier were neither discussed nor solved. 
This applies, for instance, to the solution of questions of 
agricultural policy. 

“The decision correctly emphasizes the importance of 
the collective . . . movement. But at the same time it 
recommends liquidation of collectives in which . . . con- 
ditions for further development do not exist. [However], 


Socialism and the Soviet Union” was both a contradiction 
of facts and a denial of Marxism: 


“We are of the opinion that some new international plat- 
form in the Communist movement, different from the plat- 
form of Leninism which is firmly supported by the fra- 
ternal parties, is being set up. In his [Pula] speech, Tito 
classified individual Parties and their leaders, trying to 
divide them into ‘Stalinists’ and other trends. He at- 
tacked the French Communist Party, the Albanian Work- 
ers’ [Communist] Party and [Albanian Party chief] Com- 
rade Enver Hoxha personally. It was evidently not by 
chance that the Yugoslav leaders postponed and finally 
cancelled for an indefinite time negotiations with the 
French Communist Party. Also, the agreed-upon visit of 
our government delegation was cancelled. 

“Comrade Tito’s speech touches upon the internal af- 
fairs of other Parties. . . . Tito himself says: “There is no 
reason to be afraid of open criticism of what is and what 
is not in order in these Parties. This will still have to be 
written about later. The Yugoslav leaders themselves un- 
doubtedly wish to decide what ‘is in order’ and what is not. 

Many statements in the speech, developed in far 
sharper form in the Yugoslav press, are in contradiction 
to a number of official documents of the League of Yugo- 
slav Communists, especially their declaration on future 
contacts with the CPSU in which they clearly pledged 
that they would not interfere with the affairs of other 
Parties.” 
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in actual fact . . . not only are weak collectives being liqui- 
dated, but in many places economically thriving collec- 
tives are being disbanded {see page 9). 


Novotny said that his government would continue to 
strengthen cooperation with Yugoslavia but pointed out 
that this cooperation would not entail Czechoslovak emu- 


“It is important that the Party not only reveal mistakes lation of the Belgrade brand of Communism: 


and shortcomings . . . but that it direct the working peo- 
ple into correct paths in removing shortcomings . . . and 
that [it] stress that the process of development of Social- 
ist democracy . . . must be firmly directed by the Party. 


Polish “Incorrect Views" 


“The Polish Party will certainly find the way to settle 
accounts with the reaction which is still very active in the 
country and with all the incorrect bourgeois views and 
slogans which recently have deeply penetrated the Polish 
public and the Party itself and which even today find ex- 
pression in . . . the press and elsewhere. The leadership 
of the Party headed by Comrade Gomulka is taking an 
ever more determined stand against these incorrect views 
and moods which are aimed at turning back Socialist de- 
velopment in the country. 

“From what has been said, it is obvious why we took 
a reserved view in evaluating the situation in Poland. 
This proceeded from the course of events in Poland which, 
at the beginning, aroused serious anxiety that everything 
positive which the working people of Poland had achieved 
by their tireless struggle in the past would now be over- 
thrown.” (Rude Pravo |Prague|, December 8, 1956 


Attack on Tito 


Although Novotny freely criticized Polish policy, he 
strongly objected to Tito’s “interference” in the affairs of 


“We shall continue to follow [Yugoslav experiences] 
carefully and perhaps use what is good in them. 
However, we resolutely disagree with the idea of making 
. . . Yugoslav experiences an example generally valid and 
obligatory for other countries to follow. The Leninist ex- 
ample remains for us the only binding example which is 
being applied creatively in different historic and social eco- 
nomic conditions, not only in our country but in a number of 
others as well.” 


other countries, as displayed in Tito’s Pula speech in No- “That Marxism is not really as terrible as it sounds. For exam- 
vember. Novotny declared that Tito’s estimation of Hun- ple, that principle of material incentive—my husband understood 


garian events as an “uprising of the whole nation against it immediately.” Kvety (Prague), June 21, 1956 





Forbidden Ferment Continues 


Although Novotny claimed that the Czechoslovak “work- 
ing class’”’ had responded to recent events in the orbit with 
“political maturity and class consciousness,” there were in- 
dications in the debate which followed his report that the 
situation was not what he would have it appear. Several 
speakers referred to the existence of “wavering individuals” 
and “confused opinions,” and it was stated that unhealthy 
views were manifested, particularly at a recent conference 
of Party members of the Slovak Writers’ Union. Another 
delegate complained that many Party members suddenly 
had “fallen ill” during the Hungarian crisis, while the 
Chairman of the Czechoslovak Youth League admitted 
that a number of young people, particularly students, were 
“interpreting questions incorrectly.” This was confirmed by 
Minister of Education and Culture Kahuda, who stated 
that “class consciousness” among students and teachers was 
still unsatisfactory. 


Criticism Forbidden 


The regime’s policy of stifling serious criticism of the 
Polish kind was illustrated by a recent exchange in the 
Party press. The Czech novelist K. J. Benes wrote in the 
December 22 issue of Literarni Noviny (Prague), weekly 
publication of the Writers’ Union, that “the Hungarian 
tragedy has had deep moral repercussions on all of us.” He 
went on to suggest that the failings of the Rakosi regime, 
which had made the tragedy possible, were related to the 
mistakes of Communists in other countries, specifically the 
USSR and Czechoslovakia. 


“!We must] ask ourselves whether or not we too carry 
some responsibility for the events in Hungary. Didn't 
we all conduct ourselves somewhat too negligently in re- 
gard to what was happening and what was being pre- 
pared in our immediate vicinity, especially when the 
staggering facts of the Rajk trial [in Hungary| were pub- 
lished? No matter how I try, I cannot rid myself of this 
true and oppressive feeling of co-responsibility.” 


Looking back over the year 1956, he saw the Soviet Party’s 
Twentieth Congress as a healthy event, despite its “shocking 


revelation.” It showed, he said, “that it is not enough for 
the Socialist system to surpass capitalism in economic and 
social organization and peace policy, as it has already done, 
but that it must also surpass capitalism by its moral values, 


by its active humanitarianism.” 


K. J. Benes Attacked 


Two days later Rude Pravo (Prague) published a strong 
attack on Benes for even this moderate criticism, calling him 
a “confused intellectual.” It said that enemy propaganda 
had been trying to arouse nationalistic feelings among peo- 
ple of petty-bourgeois mentality, and that Benes represented 
the sort of intellectual who succumbed to such ideas. This 
type of intellectual, it charged, “escapes into himself, dis- 
covers his own ‘moral problem’ and places himself outside 
the ranks of the working people or even above them.”’ While 
Benes might have certain doubts about Socialist society, 
the simple man knew that Socialism was far superior to capi- 


Literarni Noviny (Prague), July 23, 1955 


talism both economically and morally. The French and 
British invasion of Egypt demonstrated the low moral worth 
of the capitalist order. The article concluded with an ap- 
peal for Party unity: 


“The events in Hungary proved one thing, namely, the 
necessity of a strong, unified revolutionary Party faithful 
to Leninism. Everything we do we do in order to make 
this Party even stronger. 
member this.” 


Literarnt Noviny should re- 


The Benes article was also attacked by Mlada Fronta 
(Prague), December 28, as “useless wailing” compared with 
“the fruitful work that has been accomplished in our coun- 
try in recent times.” And Pravda (Bratislava) warned on 
December 29, “We must not succumb to the pessimistic 
voices from abroad... .” 

Literarni Noviny replied defensively on December 29 
that it would be “a misunderstanding of our writers’ posi- 
tion if every statement they made [in criticism] were imme- 
diately considered as having an evil intention.” The coun- 
try’s writers had shown where they stood during “the events 
of recent months.” Despite “internal ferment and a cer- 
tain tension” since the Writers’ Congress in April 1956, 
they had “subordinated their conflicts” and had demon- 
strated “that they understood their responsibility on the 
main front of struggle between the Socialist and anti-So- 
cialist world.” The article went on to compare favorably 
the attitude of Czechoslovak writers with that of their 
Polish colleagues, who had shown “subjectivism” on the 
matter of Soviet intervention in Hungary. 


Declaration on International Situation 


Delegates from the Central Committees of the Commu- 
nist Parties of Czechoslovakia and East Germany met in 
Prague on December 9-10, to discuss the “present situation 
in Europe.” A joint resolution drafted at the meeting and 
published some ten days later in Rude Pravo (Prague), 
December 21, repudiated tendencies of “national Com- 





Polish Comment on French Communist Party 


Heading reads: “Sartre in the eyes of the French Communist Party.” Cartoon shows the French writer alternately as an angel and as a 


devil from 1943 to the present. 


munism” and upheld “unwavering friendship with the 
USSR as a prerequisite for the victory of Socialism.” In 
stereotyped fashion, the resolution denounced NATO, the 
remilitarization of West Germany, and Anglo-French ag- 
gression in Egypt; similarly, it endorsed the Warsaw Pact, 
recent Soviet disarmament and peace proposals, and Soviet 
intervention in Hungary. 

Turning to events in Hungary, Poland and Yugoslavia 
(which last, however, was not mentioned by name), the 
resolution emphatically proclaimed the need for unity in 
the entire Communist movement. The “lesson of Hun- 
gary,” the resolution stated, was the “need to increase the 
political and ideological vigilance of our parties and of all 
their members in order to thwart in good time the inten- 
tions of our enemies, particularly NATO.” As for Poland, 
the resolution said: ‘We, for our part, want to help our 
Polish comrades to overcome their present economic and 
other difficulties by friendly cooperation, and aid in frus- 
trating attempts of the Polish and foreign reaction to 
weaken Poland’s international position and to disturb de- 
velopments in Europe.” 

The resolution then went on to condemn all efforts to 
“disturb relations between the peoples of democratic coun- 
tries and the Soviet Union”: 


“Both Parties] declare their firm determination not to al- 
low any violation of the principles of proletarian interna- 
tionalism and to combat all nationalist and anti-Soviet 
tendencies. 

“The consolidation of the Socialist world system can be 
carried out only on the basis of Marxism-Leninism. . . . 
Any attempt to form another platform for the Commu- 
nist movement is decisively rejected. All talk about alleged 
national Communism conflicts with Marxism-Leninism. 
Our two Parties are likewise of the opinion that the unity 
of the entire Communist world movement is indispensable. 


. Szpilki (Warsaw), December 2, 1956 


It is necessary to oppose imperialist provocations and the 
activities of the opportunists and renegades of the work- 
ers’ movement . . . against Socialism.” 

The declaration indirectly attacked Tito for his Pula 
speech’s criticism of “Stalinist” elements in Communist 
Parties: 

“Our Parties decisively oppose all attempts to split the 

Marxist workers’ movement by a division into Stalinists 

and non-Stalinists, into old and new directions. These 


concepts originate in the arsenal of imperialist propa- 
ganda.” 


New Year's Message 


In a New Year’s message to the nation, President An- 
tonin Zapotocky discussed 1956 developments in the na- 
tional economy and the international situation. He ex- 
pressed satisfaction with developments in agriculture, where 
deliveries were alleged to have improved considerably, and 
announced that in the first eleven months of the year some 
1,385 new collective farms had been founded. Zapotocky 
added that even the Hungarian crisis had not interfered 
with collectivization and that 22 new farms had been set 
up in the first half of December. 

Zapotocky also announced progress in industrial produc- 
tion but pointed to a serious coal shortage. In the third 
quarter of 1956, he said, the Ostrava region had a produc- 
tion deficit of 230,000 tons because of “inconsistent output, 
unsatisfactory preparatory work, lack of mechanization 
and a labor shortage.” The President mentioned, however, 
that a reduction of coal imports (Poland has been unable 
to fulfill her commitments) was a major cause of the pres- 
ent crisis. Because of this, he said, “we must make a more 
determined effort to meet our own extraction plans.” Ra- 
dio Prague, January 1) 

In reviewing the international situation, Zapotocky de- 





livered a sharp attack on US policy and accused the US 
of hypocrisy in pretending to be the opponent of war in the 
Middle East. “All efforts,” he said, “to solve disputes by 
means of negotiations . . . on the principle of equality were 
always most vehemently opposed by the ruling circles of 
American capitalists. . . . [The US] pursued only the inter- 
ests of capitalist profit, and this profit the United States 
doubtless will reap from the conflict over the Suez Canal, 
even though at the expense of its allies, Great Britain and 
France. Hence, the utter fiasco of the aggression against 
Egypt can be attributed only to the growing forces of peace 
in the world . . . above all, to the initiative of the USSR.” 


Farm Prices Revised 


A government decision to lower purchase prices for 
wheat, barley and legumes delivered above the compulsory 
delivery quota and to increase prices for surplus hops, 
calves, and “certain fruits,’ was announced on December 
12. Radio Prague of that date explained the price de- 
creases in terms of the farmers’ rising living standards: 

“Owing to the great and continuous assistance of the 
government, agricultural production has achieved suc- 
cesses which enable farmers to supply the State with an 
ever-increasing quantity of . . . produce at favorable prices 

so that their receipts are rising steadily ‘and | 

faster than the total volume of produce supplied to the 
State. . . . This assistance reduces production costs, par- 
ticularly of grain, where the present bulk purchase prices 
are far above production costs. On the other hand, it has 
been found necessary to stimulate the interest of farmers 
in growing and supplying certain produce by raising prices 
and introducing premiums.” 


Zemedelske Noviny (Prague), December 18, also pointed 
out that farm prices were too high in comparison with de- 
creasing production costs, but attempted to encourage 
farmers by stating: 


“The new price adjustment does not decrease the total 
income of our farmers. On the contrary, through 
higher production of the majority of products they will 
achieve even higher marketing revenues than this year. The 
issue basically concerns the balancing of prices among the 
various branches of production in order that the law of 
value be in accord with the planned, harmonious develop- 
ment of agriculture as a whole.” 


More Decentralization 


In the past month, the regime continued to stress the im- 
portance of decentralization, simplified administration and 
the transfer of authority to national committees. In a re- 
port to the government broadcast by Radio Prague, De- 
cember 12, Minister of Education Kahuda announced that, 
as of September 1, school principals and local national com- 
mittees had been given authority to run educational insti- 
tutions. “In the future, he said, “the Ministry will deal 
only with the most important matters concerning universi- 
ties and with basic directives for and supervision of .. . 
educational institutions.” 

The Minister reported that a number of cultural institu- 
tions had also been placed under the supervision of the na- 


tional committees. The Prague Central National Commit- 
tee has taken over administration of some theaters, and 
regional national committees have been put in charge of 
concerts and entertainment in their areas. The Minister 
said that with further reorganization the staff of ministerial 
workers would be reduced by one third. 

In a speech on December 21, in connection with prepa- 
rations for the May elections to the National Committees 
Radio Prague, December 22), Premier Viliam Siroky 
stated that as a result of decentralization the number of 
administrative workers had been reduced by more than 
12,800. He added that the steps taken so far constituted 
only a first stage in decentralization and complained that 
directives for further decentralization on the district and 
local levels had not been carried out. Aside from de- 
centralization, Siroky also spoke about increasing the role 
of trade unions and the National Assembly in Czechoslovak 
life. “Basing its views on an analysis of the present interna- 
tional situation and recent events, particularly in Poland 
and Hungary,” he said, “the CC of the CP of Czechoslo- 
vakia again considers as one of the most important tasks 
the development of social democratization in this country. 
This is the most reliable way of consolidating the people’s 
democratic system.” 


National Assembly Session 


Changes in the penal code were discussed and approved 
at a meeting of the National Assembly, December 19-20. 
Official speakers emphasized the broader powers to be 
given to prosecutors for protecting citizens’ rights and the 
educational character of the new amendments. Minister 
of Justice Skoda stated that the courts have “wider author- 
ity to use educational punishments . . . and even can re- 
frain from punishment,” but he insisted that “the educa- 
tional function must not mean liberalism towards enemies” : 

“As, in certain stages, forms of the class struggle may 
be even more bitter than heretofore, amendments . . . in 
certain cases re-define (offenses) and provide definitions of 
additional offenses so that it will be possible to deal more 
consistently with acts which threaten the achieve- 

ments of the working people.” 


The new amendments stress that the accused is innocent 
until proven guilty and that investigations must be carried 
out thoroughly, legally and within a definite time limit (see 
East Europe, January 1957, pp. 44-45). A penalty of 
twenty-five years imprisonment has been substituted for 
life imprisonment, and in all cases where the law stipulates 
the death penalty, the courts may substitute a twenty-five 
year sentence. “Stipulations on the forfeiting of civil rights 
are being reduced . . . and their interpretation is being re- 
stricted considerably. This punishment is obligatory only 
in the case of a death sentence.” 

The Assembly also passed an act extending the allocation 
of apartments and real estate under the jurisdiction of the 
national committees (see Decentralization, above). Ap- 
plications for apartments will be based on waiting lists 
which will be made public. “The bill also contains exact 
reasons for eviction and defines the meaning of an ‘exces- 
sive dwelling,’ introducing local taxes for citizens who oc- 





cupy living quarters exceeding the national average.” In 
addition, the Assembly approved bills simplifying agricul- 
tural taxes and adjusting the wage system for State em- 
ployees. 


Amnesty Ended 


The Office of the President issued a November 30 com- 
munique cancelling an amnesty decree for persons who 
left the country illegally. When the decree was issued in 
May 1955 to encourage Czechoslovaks abroad to return 
home it stipulated that all persons who sought repatriation 
within six months would not be liable to prosecution for 
unlawful exit from the country. The time limit was sub- 
sequently extended, ostensibly for persons who had wanted 
to return but who had met with “obstacles” such as lack 
of funds, trouble with foreign officials, “hostile propa- 
ganda,” etc. Although the November 30 communique stated 
that these “cases” had now been taken care of, it seemed 
likely that the decree was cancelled because the repatria- 
tion drive had met with little success. 


Romania 


Economic Reforms 


At a plenary meeting held December 27-29, the Party's 
Central Committee gave its approval to drastic revisions 
in Romania’s economic planning. These will include a 
slash in funds allotted to heavy industry, substantial changes 
in the wage structure, modifications in the compulsory de- 
livery system and measures to eliminate “excessive cen- 
tralization” in the management of the economy. A general 
report on the proposals was submitted to the CC by First 
Party Secretary Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej (Scinteia [Buch- 
arest], December 30). 


Investment 


He began by admitting that the regime had failed to 
raise living standards to the extent promised in its Five 
Year Plans. Heavy industry had prospered at the expense 
of agriculture and consumer goods. This was due partly 
to mistakes in planning and partly to the poor harvest of 
1956. He therefore proposed that the Second Five Year 
Plan, now entering its second year, be overhauled and 
funds channeled out of heavy industry toward consump- 
tion. 


“On the basis of preliminary calculations it appears that 
the implementation of all investments provided for by the 
directives of the Second Five Year Plan would demand 
efforts in the economy which would hinder implementa- 
tion of the provisions for raising the workers’ living 
standards. Therefore we propose that some provisions 
of the directives be re-examined so as to reduce State in- 
vestments in the period 1956-1960. . . . The volume of in- 
vestment must assure the continued development of So- 
cialist industry, but at a slower pace corresponding to the 
real resources and possibilities of the economy. . . . We 
must guide our efforts toward the massive development of 
agricultural production, light and food industries and 


housing construction, to which the raising of the workers’ 
living standards is now directly linked.” 


Gheorghiu-Dej did not specify the dimensions of the re- 
vised Five Year Plan, but stated that when the new draft 
had been worked out it would be “submitted to all Party 
organizations for approval.” 


Wage Reforms 


Although the regime recently raised minimum wages, 
pensions and family allowances (see January issue, p. 46), 
Gheorghiu-Dej admitted that, “for a large part of the 
workers, today’s earnings are at an unsatisfactory level.” 
His further explanation indicated that he was concerned 
not so much with low wages as with distortions in the sys- 
tems of payment: 

“The level of the wage scale is unsatisfactory. It [i.e., 
the basic wage] has ceased to be the decisive element in 
the income of the workers, thus exerting a negative in- 
fluence on the workers’ interest in increasing productiv- 
RY.» 

“Wage differentials between branches of the economy do 
not always reflect their economic importance and their spe- 
cific labor conditions. . . . 

“The bonus system and the other forms of incentive 

. are clumsy, complicated and bureaucratic and in many 
cases nullify the stimulative character of the bonuses.” 


The substance of the reform will evidently be to raise 
the basic wage rate, and also increase norms, with the re- 
sult that workers will not find it so easy to overfulfill their 
norms and thus obtain premium payments. Industry dif- 
ferentials will also be changed. 

“As a result of the measures proposed, the average wage 
scale for the entire economy will rise by an average of 36 
percent. The net increase in average [actual] income... . 
will be approximately 15 percent, with variations between 
13 percent and 25 percent in different branches of the 
economy. The increase in average income will be higher 
in the low-wage categories.” 


The general revision of wage scales, labor norms and 
production bonuses is intended to raise productivity, reduce 
costs, save raw materials and improve the quality of prod- 
ucts. Because it is “an action of great responsibility” it 
will be experimented with in the first half of 1957 and then 
introduced gradually during the second half of the year. 
“We must make it clear to the workers . . . that the con- 
stant augmentation of their income and of their real wages 
depends primarily on themselves.” 


Replacement of Compulsory Deliveries 


Peasant incomes will also be raised, said Gheorghiu-Dej, 
through higher prices for the crops they deliver to the 
State. As in Bulgaria (see January issue, p. 49), the change 
consists in eliminating most of the compulsory quota sys- 
tem in favor of a system in which the State will ostensibly 
play the part of a simple commercial purchaser: 


. the system of compulsory quotas is a combination 
of the commercial form of exchange with the form of a 
tax on agricultural products. . . . In recent years the sys- 





“‘For friendship and brotherhood!’ Mao Tse-tung and Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej at the reception given by the Presidium of the 8th 
Congress of the Communist Party of China in honour of fraternal delegates of Communist and Workers’ Parties.” The growing in- 
fluence of the Chinese Party in Eastern Europe was also indicated by Premier Chou En-lai’s recent visits to Warsaw, Budapest and 


Moscow. Picture and quoted text from Rumania Today (Bucharest), November 1956 


tem ... began to make the development of agriculture diffi- 
cult. The compulsory delivery quotas and the level of 
procurement prices were not a sufficient incentive for the 
peasantry. . . . The replacement of the quota system 
greatly modifies the exchange relations between town and 
village. The State will insure its central food supply 
through procurement and contracting by purchasing ag- 
ricultural produce at a price agreed upon with the agricultu- 
ral producers. The compulsory element—the element of a 
tax-like nature—is eliminated . . . so that between indus- 
try and agriculture, between the working class and the 
working peasantry there will be a relationship of ex- 
change, of commerce. . . . The replacement of the com- 
pulsory quota system with contracting and procurement 
must be accompanied by an increase in the quantities of 
industrial goods for the villages. . . .” 


As of January 1, 1957, compulsory quotas will be abol- 
ished for the following crops: wheat, rye, corn, sunflower 


seed and other grains, potatoes, hay, and cow and sheep 
milk. Compulsory quotas on meat and wool will be re- 
tained except for farms in the “Socialist-cooperative sector” 
and for very small private farms. 


More Decentralization 


The effort to eliminate some of the bureaucratic rigidity 
of Communist economic management, which began at 
last year’s Twentieth Soviet Party Congress, has now been 
seriously taken up by the Romanian Party. Gheorghiu-Dej} 
proposed various measures of decentralization: 


“Excessive centralization has resulted in a swollen ap- 
paratus and in increased paper-work. . . . The problem is 
not solved by the numerical reduction of the apparatus or 
by the reduction of paper-work . . . but, primarily, by 

increasing the independence of the managements of 
basic enterprises . . . of the regional, town and district or- 
gans, and stimulating the activity of the working masses. 

“The managements of . . Socialist enterprises must 
have wider possibilities and rights in compiling economic 
plans and in distributing some of the income of the enter- 
prises. Thus the 1957 draft budget provides that the larg- 
est part of the above-plan profits of State industrial enter- 
prises Sa ahi should be left to the enterprises and the local 
people’s councils. For the same purpose, as of 1957, the 
enterprise fund which replaced the director’s fund can be 
used locally for the construction of housing, canteens, for 
prizes, etc. The construction of housing for workers 
must become a principal endeavor . . . of the indus- 
trial organizations, State and cooperative enterprises, 
and people’s councils. Experience shows that the enter- 
prises of local importance—consumer goods, construction 
and service enterprises—must be placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the people’s councils of the respec tive localities. 

“The number of [plan] indicators [has been] noticeably 
reduced. . . . In the field of supplies, the rights of enter- 
prises [have been] broadened: the distribution of 2,500 
products was transferred from the jurisdiction of the min- 
istries and general directorates to the jurisdiction of the 
enterprises. . . . To an increased extent the planning and 
management of the wage fund [have been| made the direct 
responsibility of ministries and enterprises. The State 
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Budapest: “Poland was the first to give aid . . .” 


Plan stipulates only the total of the wage fund available 
to each ministry In the planning of investments only 
the total volume per ministry and the lists of the prin- 
cipal objectives . . . are fixed The recruitment and 
training of the labor force and the training of medium 


and higher cadres is no longer centrally planned.” 


Collectivization Continues 


Scinteia (Bucharest) claimed on December 19 that the 


number of collective farms and agricultural associations 
had increased from 6,325 in December 1955 to more than 
10,300 at the end of November 1956. The number of 
families included had increased from 382,000 to more than 
650,000 and the area from 1,320,000 hectares to more than 
1,813,000 hectares 


half of the year. 


Most of the increase came in the first 
A statement in Sctnteia on July 28 had 
given the following figures for the end of June 1956: 
9.436 collective farms and agricultural associations, 577,200 
families and 1,700,000 hectares [see September issue, p. 53}. 
Chis sector of agriculture was said to include 17 percent 
of all peasant households at the end of last June. 

An article in Rominia Libera (Bucharest) on December 
12 stressed the importance of further collectivization and 
reverted to the traditional harsh attitude toward kulaks: 


“The critical reconsideration of the thesis regarding the 
inevitable sharpening of the class struggle during the build- 
ing of Socialism ‘the Stalinist thesis does not at all 


mean the confirmation of reformist illusions about har- 


Zolnierz Polski (Warsaw), November 1956 


mony and reconciliation of class interests. Such reasoning 
is profoundly hostile to Marxism-Leninism. . . . The class 
struggle is not the result of a subjective attitude, but an 
objective reality inevitably related to the existence of the 
exploiting classes or their remnants. The class struggle is 
linked with the remnants of capitalism in the minds of 


the people and with the existence of the imperialist camp.” 


Lesson of Hungary 


In a speech to Party members from Romania’s Hun- 
garian Autonomous Region (Scinteia [Bucharest], December 
22), First Secretary Gheorghiu-Dej reviewed the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the revolt in Hungary. He em- 
phasized that it was not a revolution but a counterrevolu- 
tion prepared in detail by “the agents of imperialist espio- 
nage,” and that it succeeded because “the Party disinte- 
grated and proved unable to offer organized resistance. 
... He laid much blame on the Rakosi-Gero leadership, 
which “made serious mistakes in all fields of Party, State 
and economic construction—mistakes which caused justi- 
fied dissatisfaction on the part of the workers.” Further- 
more, it allowed the Party to be penetrated by “hostile ele- 
ments.” 


“The failure strictly to regulate the social composition 
of the Party and the Party organs . . . resulted in a petty- 
bourgeois mentality . that exerted an overwhelming in- 
fluence in the Party organs and organizations. To this we 


must add the fact that the old leadership isolated itself, 





lost contact with the masses and with Party members, be- 
came conceited and used bureaucratic methods. The 
Party organs broke away from the mass of Party mem- 
bers, and the Party organizations broke away from the mass 
of the workers. The existence of several groups in the 
Party’s leadership broke up its unity. . . . 

“In the genesis of the events in Hungary much harm was 
done by demagogic agitation, confusion and disorienta- 
tion caused by the activity of a part of the intelligentsia, 
especially of the writers and of the so-called Petofi group. 
These circles of the intelligentsia played an especially 
harmful role by the fierceness with which, while waving 
the slogans of freedom and democracy, they spattered the 
achievements of the people’s regime with mud and carried 
out a systematic campaign disparaging the Party and the 
revolutionary achievements of the masses.” 


Asserting that “Socialist democracy” must not be con- 
fused with “bourgeois democracy,’ Gheorghiu-Dej warned 
that “we are not permitted to allow the . . . undermining 
of democracy by a policy which would give freedom of 
action to the forces which are hostile to Socialism.” Hun- 
gary’s experience had proved that “the fiercest followers of 
the slogan of so-called democratization were precisely those 
who aspired to and acted for the destruction of Socialist 
democracy, the return to bourgeois democracy, and the es- 
tablishment of Fascist dictatorship.” The lessons for Ro- 
mania’s Communists were two: 


“The first lesson is to fight for ideological unity, for the 
unity of will and action of the Party and of the working 
Any violation of Party discipline must be com- 

batted with determination. 

“The second lesson is that our ties with the masses must 
be constantly strengthened to assure that every Party or- 
gan and organization, every Party member, explains the 
Party’s policy to the masses. These units must be attentive 
to and show solicitude for the requirements and the needs 
of the working people. They must carry out . . . the mo- 
bilization of the masses toward implementing the tasks of 
Socialist construction, toward preventing and thwarting 
every machination of the enemies of the people’s demo- 
cratic regime.” 


People's Democratic Front 

A practical example of “unity” was the reactivation of 
the People’s Democratic Front (FDP) in preparation for 
the national elections on February 3. The FDP was es- 
tablished in 1948, and was last active in the election cam- 
paign of 1952. The new Central Council of the Front 
was elected on December 3 and includes 
and government leaders 


aside from Party 
“heads of public organizations: 
representatives of national minorities and of religious de- 
nominations; men of science, art and culture; front-rank- 
ing people in production; and collectivized and associated 
peasants.” (Radio Bucharest, December 4. Regional 
councils of the FDP have been established throughout the 
country, and during December these groups conducted 
“nominations” for candidates to the Grand National As- 
sembly. 

There was no mention, however, of the Ploughmen’s 
Front or of ethnic minority organizations which played a 
part in the last election. None of the important non-Com- 
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munist political leaders released from prison in recent 
years—such as Tatarescu, Petrescu and Pop 
cluded on the Council. 


were in- 


Bulgaria 


Capital Investments Cut 


The economic plan for 1957 was read and approved by 
the National Assembly in its session of December 27-30 
Total investments are to run 34 percent below last year’s 
plan (in millions of leva 

1956 
2,819.9 
909.9 


1957 
2,228.4 


a 


578.8 


Industry 
Agriculture 
Transportation and 
communication 
Social and cultural 
Total 


$83.7 572.0 
866.6 165.4 
5,454.4 3,094.9 


as given) 


Previous reports from Bulgaria had admitted that the 
1956 investment program was seriously behind schedule. 
In his report to the Assembly, Deputy Premier Georgi 
Chankov indicated that the 1956 investment plan was only 
80 percent achieved (4.3 billion leva The 1957 plan 
represents an additional cut of 750 million leva (Rabot- 
nichesko Delo |Sofia|], December 28 and 30 

While he did not explain the startling decrease, it is evi- 
dently related to efforts to increase the standard of living 
and probably also to difficulties in obtaining machinery 
and tools from other countries in the Soviet bloc. Accord- 
ing to the Central Council of Trade Unions, the standard 
of living reforms will cost 2.8 billion leva (Radio Sofia, 
20 The estimate covers “various government 
measures, such as reduced food prices in workers’ canteens, 


December 


increased pensions, increased prices {to peasants] in connec- 
tion with changes in State deliveries, pensions to collective 
farm workers, [higher] family allowances, and increased 
wages for all low-paid workers and employees whose basic 
monthly salary is less than 450 leva.” (See Current Devel- 


opments in issues of August 1956 and January 1957 


Plan Targets 


Coal production in 1957 is to be 10.9 million tons, as 
compared to the target of 14 million tons given by the 
Second Five Year Plan (1953-1957 
more successful in its electrification program, where it ex- 
pects to achieve the Five Year Plan goal of 2.7 
kilowatt hours (twice the 1952 output). Other targets in 
the plan approved by the Assembly: crude oil, 280,000 
rolled metals, 120,000 tons; cement, 854,000 tons; 
grain combines, 1,300; tractor plows, 4,496; freight cars, 
1.283; cotton fabrics, 148 million meters; 
12.6 million meters. 


The regime has been 


billion 


tons; 


woolen fabrics, 


Agricultural production during 1957 is to be “about 32 
percent more” than in 1956, which was a very poor year. 
This will still be about 10 percent below the original target 
of the Second Five Year Plan. 
is to increase by 8.5 percent. 


The volume of retail sales 





Living Conditions in Bucharest 


A Refugee’s Account 


As the Romanian regime now admits (see Current Developments), the standard of living in 
the country has remained far below promised improvements. Some steps are now being 
taken to remedy the worst features of that low standard. This report by an escapee high- 
lights the unpleasant conditions which the regime, frightened by the examples of Hungary 
and Poland, is finally making some effort to improve through wage increases this year. 


ly PRESENT-DAY Bucharest the contrasts are even greater 

than they were before the last war, according to an 
escapee’s description. Public buildings, public gardens and 
squares, are kept in good order. Shop windows look attrac- 
tive and shops in the center of the city appear well stocked. 
As against this, houses still in private hands are falling to 
ruin, their walls and staircases dirty, roofs leaking and 
windows broken. Owners cannot afford to make even the 
most urgent repairs. The gardens of those houses are 
covered with litter and overgrown with weeds. 

Few cars are seen in the streets of the city, although there 
were many before the war and there was a large fleet of 
taxis of the best make. There are still some old taxis, now 
practically derelict. The number of streetcars is completely 
inadequate for the population. 

There is a critical housing shortage in Bucharest. All pre- 
war apartments have been divided into one-room flats 
which must accommodate an entire family. No tenant has 
exclusive use of a kitchen or bathroom; tenants have to cook 
and wash in their own rooms. Under such circumstances 
buildings deteriorate rapidly and their water, electric cur- 
rent and gas facilities are overloaded and break down. As 
trash is removed only twice—even once—a week, living is 
squalid as well as crowded. 

As far as the food supply is concerned, some products, 
such as butter, white cheese, meat and sausages, fish and 
wine, are only available in limited quantities. Vegetables 
and fruit from State stores are of particularly poor quality, 
often wilted, even rotten. People try to obtain fresh 
products direct from farmers. 
market ) 
two lei; 1 kilogram 

four lei; 1 kilogram 
22 and 27 lei (two grades); 1 liter cooking oil 
ten lei; 1 egg—four lei; 1 kilogram coffee beans—160 lei. 
The average weekly wage of an industrial worker is 175 lei. 

Wine prices vary from six lei a liter for barrel wine to 35 
lei a bottle. Distilled spirits cost 50 lei a liter. 

The State derives colossal profits from trading foodstuffs 
at the expense of the consumer; for instance, the State 
pays farmers as little as 1.5 lei for a liter of wine and .25 
lei for a kilogram of grain. 

In restaurants, the same menu of soup, meat (boiled or 
stewed) and fruit or pastry is offered for weeks on end. It 


During last year some representative (free 
prices were: 1 kilogram rye bread 
semi-white bread—five lez; 1 liter milk 
butter 
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costs some eight lei. A cup of coffee costs 3.5 to five lei; 
wine 18-36 lei a liter; vodka four lei for a 2 oz. glass; a 
bottle of beer four to eight /ez. 

Tips, abolished for some time, are again gladly accepted 
by waiters. By getting on friendly terms with a waiter or 
manager, Customers can surreptitiously buy food to take 
home. As waiters make only 300-350 lei a month, they rely 
on these illegal transactions for extra income. 

The clothing situation in Bucharest is very poor. Clothes 
and shoes are badly made and material is shoddy. Articles 
of better quality are imported, particularly from Czecho- 
slovakia, and sold in Bucharest at the Romarta store, 
which also stocks such luxury items as gloves, purses, per- 
fumes, woolen and silk fabrics, good underwear and shoes. 

A standard model man’s suit domestically manufactured 
of wool “scraps,” badly tailored, costs 560-1000 lei. The 
price of a man’s coat is about the same. A length of suit 
cloth imported from Czechoslovakia costs 450-600 lei a 
meter at Romarta. 

Romanian-made men’s shirts cost 38 lei and are of such 
poor quality that they do not survive many launderings. A 
good shirt comparable to a Swiss shirt costs 80 lei. A 
handkerchief is 6-12 lei; a silk tie 120 lei; Romanian- 
manufactured men’s shoes 160-220 lei; shoes imported from 
Austria 400 lei. (The official rate of exchange is 6 lei-$1; 
on the free exchange, about 25 lei-$1). 

In the Bucharest wage scale, the highest paid categories 
are technicians and engineers in heavy industry. Their 
salaries range from 1000-1800 Jei a month. State administra- 
tion officials earn up to 800 lei a month. Workers, skilled 
or unskilled, are paid 400-600 lei a month. Particularly low- 
paid are some categories of municipal transport workers: a 
streetcar motorman in Bucharest receives 350 lei a month, 
a conductor about 260 lei. The financial situation of elderly 
persons is desperate, especially for those whose “class 
origin” deprives them of the right to a State pension. On 
the whole, people who were prominent in economic or 
political life before the war have little means of support. 
They are dependent on packages from relatives abroad, if 
they are fortunate enough to have any. The regime has 
laid down considerable restrictions on such packages: each 
person may receive only one package a month, weighing not 


over two kilograms and containing no foodstuffs or medi- 
cines. ... 








“Hungarian Chronology’—Comment by Bulgarian regime on the Hungarian “kulak’s” reaction to the national uprising. Delighted 
with the “counterrevolution,” the wealthy farmer is depicted as horrified when the Soviets and the Kadar puppet regime liquidate 


the insurgents and uphold “Socialist” achievements. 


Personnel Changes 


The Assembly also approved changes in the Council of 
Ministers. Georgi Chankov was released from the post of 
Chairman of the State Planning Commission but remains 
a First Deputy Premier. His place on the Planning Com- 
mission was taken by Russi Hristozov, previously Minister 
of Bulk Purchasing. Hristozov, a former chief of the 
Militia, was a Central Committee member from March 
1945 until April 1956, when he was demoted to a candi- 
date member in the attack on the “personality cult.” His 
appointment as Chairman of the State Planning Commis- 
sion indicates that he has returned to favor. 

The Ministry of Bulk Purchasing was reorganized as the 
Ministry of Food Industry, to be headed by Atanas Dimi- 
trov, formerly Minister of Light and Food Industry. That 


Ministry in turn was reorganized as the Ministry of Light 
Industry under Stanka Tsekova, previously Deputy Minis- 
ter of Light and Food Industry. 


"Uniform Road" to "Socialism" 


A new version of the post-Stalin “many-roads-to-Social- 
ism” doctrine was propounded in a Rabotnichesko Delo 
article on December 6. The article argued that “the 
method of building a Socialist society is common to all 
countries. There are only various ways and rates of speed 
of building Socialism, as well as various forms of Socialist 
society.” It warned against two kinds of error: that of the 
Stalinist Rakosi regime in Hungary which “mechanically 
applied the Soviet experience of speeded-up industrializa- 
tion” under conditions where it was unwarranted, and that 
of Yugoslavia where Tito had “attempted to prove the 
superiority of the Yugoslav system over that of the Soviet 
Union. .. .” In a country following “the uniform road to 
Socialism,” said the article, “the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat does not weaken but, on the contrary, becomes 
stronger. * The uniform road also requires “complete 
unity” with the Soviet Union. 

“Tt is therefore absolutely natural that in implementing 
the Socialist transformation of agriculture we will learn 
from the CPSU because it succeeded long ago in building 
Socialism in the rural areas, and not from the League of 
Yugoslav Communists because in this field Yugoslavia is 


far behind Bulgaria.” 


Sturshel (Sofia), November 9, 1956. 


Intellectuals Criticized 


Another Rabotnichesko Delo article on December 24 
criticized “certain petty-bourgeois, predominantly intellec- 
tual, circles” because they favored “some sort of abstract 
and formal democracy which is opposed to proletarian dic- 
tatorship.” 


“There are occasional voices coming from muddled 
heads which demand, for instance, freedom of the press 
What kind of freedom is meant here? Everyone knows 
that the press is a means of ideological struggle. Ideology 
can be either bourgeois or Socialist. Our people, who won 
the right to enjoy a free, truthful and Socialist press and 
paid for this right with great sacrifices, will never permit 
freedom for the preaching of bourgeois views, which un- 
fortunately is being permitted in some [Communist] coun- 
tries.” This is presumably a reference to Poland. 


Again, on January 4, the paper adjured all cultural 
workers and agitators “to unmask bourgeois ideology speed- 
ily, boldly and convincingly regardless of its origin 
and regardless of who is the bearer of this ideology. It is 
necessary to Carry out widespread propaganda on the obvi- 
ous supremacy of our people’s democratic order, which 
has been confirmed by reality, over the capitalist order, in 
our economic life as well as in our social, political and cul- 
tural life.” 


Albania 


Year-End Economic Review 


In an interview with the Albanian Telegraph Agency 
(Radio Tirana, December 31 Premier Mehmet Shehu 
stated that the 1956 economic plan had been fulfilled in 
all its main industrial sectors. Compared with 1955, produc- 
tion was up by the following percentages 
claims in parentheses) : petroleum, 31 (12 
chrome, 10 (25 


previous year’s 
- coal. 14 (30 
5): construction 

foodstuffs, 26 


electric power, 21 (3 
materials, 51 (54); light industry, 1 (13 
(4 

Important projects completed during 1956 include: a 
petroleum refinery, a fruit and fish processing combine, 
three fruit and vegetable canning factories, flood-control 
work on the Gjadri River bed, and the reconstruction of 


other plants and factories. Retail sales increased by the 





following percentages: meat and fish, about 15; beans and 
rice, 18; cheese, 13; soap, 4; shoes and sandals, 6. “The 
April reduction of prices benefited the people 1.5 billion 
lek annually, while the November reduction benefited the 
people a total of 750 rnillion lek annually.” 

Collectivization of agriculture has been proceeding 
apace: whereas a year ago there were 318 collectives, cov- 
ering 13 percent of the arable land, there are now 810 
collectives covering about 31 percent of the arable land. 
When State farms are included, the “total Socialist agri- 
cultural sector” includes about 40 percent of the arable 
land. In 1956 the sown area increased by three percent. 

According to Shehu, the 1957 plan calls for an increase 
in investment of 42 percent, and a 24 percent rise in in- 
dustrial output (in sharp contrast to the plans of other 
Satellites, where investments are being cut Production 
is to increase in particular industries by the following per- 
centages: crude oil, 6; tractor fuel, 219; refined bitumen, 
5; coal, 10; chrome, 23; spare parts, 25; electric power, 14; 
timber, 17; cotton cloth, 16; woolen fabrics, 21: shoes and 
sandals, 9; Retail sales are to increase by 
95: 


as 


furniture, 55. 
these percentages: bread, 10; fats, 20; meat and fish, 
macaroni, 23; cotton cloth, 28: woolen fabrics, 66: shoes 
and sandals, 27. 


Relations with Yugoslavia 


Shehu also dwelt on Albania’s troubled relations with 
Yugoslavia: 


“Naturally, the blame does not rest with our side. We 
wish our relations with Yugoslavia to develop constantly 
. on the basis of mutual respect . . . equality and nonin- 


terference. . . . Had the Yugoslav government respected 
and implemented in practice these correct principles, 
which it indeed proclaimed several times, then relations 


with Yugoslavia would have progressed.” 


Comments in the press have been even sharper. On 
December 16, Zeri J Popullit (Tirana) carried a lengthy 
article attacking Tito’s regime for its stand on Hungary, for 
interfering in Albanian affairs and attempting to revise 
Marxism-Leninism. 


“After it praised to the sky the hostile activity of the 
ill-famed [Budapest| ‘Petofi Club, the center of elements 
hostile to the [Hungarian| Party and Socialism . . . after 
it applauded the traitor Imre Nagy . and after it gave 
him asylum in the Yugoslav Embassy, after it turned into 
a diplomatic incident the arrival of Imre Nagy in a coun- 
try .. . which he himself chose, after its efforts to take the 
question to the United Nations, the Yugoslav leadership 
and the Belgrade press continue to call the Hungarian 
counterrevolution a ‘revolution.’ . . . 

“The Albanian Workers’ Party firmly rejects any in- 
terference by the Yugoslav leadership in our internal af- 
fairs, and it will criticize and combat any attempt aimed 
at revising Marxism-Leninism. This does not please the 
Yugoslav leadership, which wants to hurt, interfere and 
divide without being criticized.” 


Consolation 


” a Soviet bloc country the Council of Ministers meets to discuss current business. 


The Minister of Agriculture is very depressed. The harvest prospects are poor, 


tractors have broken down, manpower is very scarce on the collective farms 


there is no end to the difficulties. 


in short, 


One of his colleagues tries to encourage him: “Cheer up. All these difficulties 
are temporary. There is no doubt that Communism will triumph in the end and 


spread throughout the world.” 


The Minister flings up his hands in horror. 


whispers, 


import our grain from?” 


“For heaven’s sake, man, don’t say things like that. 


Looking quickly around, he 
Where would we 





Recent and Related 


Khrushchev and Stalin’s Ghost, by Ber- 
tram D. Wolfe (Praeger: $3.95). Khrush- 
chev’s speech to the Twentieth Soviet 
Party Congress just one year ago was 
of prime historical importance in Com- 
munist annals, Here the complete text of 
that speech is printed accompanied by 
Mr. Wolfe’s systematic and comprehen- 
sive commentary, Mr. Wolfe’s analysis 
of Khrushchev’s words throws light not 
only on the history of the Soviet Union 
and the Communist movement, but on 
the psychological make-up of Russia’s 
rulers and on the nature of totalitarian- 
ism. The author points out that Khrush- 
chev’s denunciation of Stalin, far more 
than a portrait of a single tyrant, is 
an unwitting indictment of the Com- 
munist system itself. Appended are the 
secret documents distributed to the dele- 
gates at the Congress. 


Archaeology in the USSR, by Mikhail 
Miller (Praeger: $5.00). Even archae- 
ology, a subject far removed from politi- 
cal controversy in the West, is subject 
to rigid control in the Soviet Union. 
While a totalitarian system can offer cen- 
tralization of operations and unlimited 
financing, Communist archaeologists pay 
a heavy toll for these benefits. Academic 
integrity and scholarly objectives must 
be sacrificed so that findings will con- 
form to “Marxist-Leninist” doctrine. 
Quoting a Soviet authority, the author 
writes: “The basic task of Soviet archae- 
ology is to illuminate the history of the 
productive forces of a given society .. . 
the relation between the society’s eco- 
nomic basis and its superstructure, 
Bibliography and index. 


Legal Sources and Bibliography of 
Hungary, by Alexander Bedo and George 
Torzsay-Biber (Praeger: $5.00). With 
the establishment of a Communist gov- 
ernment in Hungary, there was initiated 
a change of laws greatly influenced by 
the Soviet legal system, New legal collec- 
tions, new legal writings, and new peri- 
odicals appeared. This volume, one of 
a series of bibliographies compiled by 
the Mid-European Law Project, was pre- 
pared in order to provide a key to the 
study of these laws. The bibliographical 
listing is preceded by an introduction 
briefly describing the sources of Hun- 
garian law, the background of its legis- 
lative system and the transition to the 


present Communist system. In the bib- 
liography itself are listed materials in 
the Hungarian, Latin, English, French, 
Italian, German and Russian languages. 
Concluding this study is a categorical 
list of the most important laws and de- 
crees enacted between 1945 and 1955. 
Index. 


Comedy in the Soviet Theatre, by Peter 
Yershov (Praeger: $5.00). Like many 
other modes of expression in the USSR, 
the theater often serves to inculcate 
Communist ideology. This book traces 
the development of Soviet comedy, re- 
vealing how the various genres, their 
themes and characters, have arisen in 
response to Soviet direction. The Soviet 
comedy of manners, industrial, agricul- 
tural and national-minority comedies are 
among the forms artificially created to 
serve the needs and aims of Communist 
policies. The implicit aim underlying 
Soviet-controlled art, Mr. Yershov con- 
cludes, is the re-education of the indi- 
vidual towards accepting the virtue of 
self-sacrifice for the sake of the Com- 
munist State. Notes and index. 


Fighting Warsaw by Stefan Korbonski 
(Macmillan: $6.75). These personal 
reminiscences of the last chief of the 
Polish non-Communist underground 
cover the years of the German occupa- 
tion and the beginning of the anti-Soviet 
underground activities in Poland. 
Throughout, Mr. Korbonski relates, the 
non-Communist underground had to con- 
tend as much with the Communists as 
with the invaders. When Russia finally 
liberated Poland, the NKVD rewarded 
the patriots with mass arrests and de- 
portations. Just before the author’s es- 
cape in 1945 he observed that the people 
of Warsaw looked just as they had dur- 
ing the first months of the German oc- 
cupation. “Their look more than any- 
thing else was eloquent testimony that 
we had passed from one occupation to 
another.” 


The Coal Resources of Yugoslavia, by 
Melrad Mellen and Victor H. Winston 
(Mid-European Studies Center: $3.00). 
Coal, an essential ingredient in the proc- 
ess of industrialization, is playing a 
major role in the transformation of 
Yugoslavia from an agrarian to a semi- 
industrialized State. Because of the im- 


portance of coal to Yugoslavia’s economic 
life, and because information on the 
topic was scattered and often conflict- 
ing, this study has been produced. In 
considerable technical detail, the work 
surveys the varieties and properties of 
coal deposits, geological and area dis- 
tribution, the quantity of Yugoslavia’s 
coal reserves, and the role of coal as a 
chemical raw material base and as a 
source of heat energy. The text is sup- 
ported by numerous tables and charts. 
Extensive bibliography. 


Memoirs of Michael Karolyi, Catherine 
Karolyi, trans. (Dutton: $6.50). This 
autobiography records the drama of a 
great Hungarian liberal whose experi- 
ences mirror the course of Twentieth 
Century Hungarian politics. In the early 
part of the century, despite a strong 
aristocratic birthright, Michael Karolyi’s 
convictions led him to advocate wide- 
spread liberal reforms. Following World 
War I he became Hungary’s Prime Min- 
ister, and upon the forced abdication of 
Emperor Charles, became the first presi- 
dent of an independent nation. Although 
Karolyi moved increasingly to the Left, 
he finally chose exile rather than accede 
first to Communist, then Fascist forces. 
Karolyi’s last return to Hungary at the 
end of World War II was short-lived, for 
he realized that the welfare State he en- 
visioned could never be attained by the 
Communist regime. 


Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy, 
by Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniew 
Brzezinski (Harvard Univ.: $5.50). This 
work is a definitive assessment of the 
methods used by and the conditions re- 
sulting from totalitarian rule. Working 
from the examples of Fascist Italy, Nazi 
Germany and the Soviet Union, the 
authors have whittled out the recurrent 
traits which seem basic to the function- 
ing ot a dictatorship. A total ideology, 
a monolithic, all-powerful party headed 
by an absolute leader, secret police, a 
monopoly over mass communication, in- 
tensive use of propaganda, a centrally- 
directed, planned economy, and_ strik- 
ingly, institutions (the family, the 
which continually 
resist suppression, are among the most 


Church, universities) 


characteristic features of modern autoc- 


racy. Extensive bibliography and index. 
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